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t all ' CONGRESSIONAL DEBATES, 
Tes, = 
ihe HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
-_ ; Aprit 1830. 
Pp Beech of Mr. M’Durrie against the prohibitory system. 
€ r ‘Mr. M’Dvrrie said that he entirely concurred with the 
A oes airman of the Committee on Manufactures, as to the 
c sd pediency of providing for the faithful collection of the 
enue, but differing very widely with that gentleman as 
the best practical mode of effecting the object, he beg- 
| with leave to submit the armendment which he had prepared 
Ls te r that purpose. I propose, said Mr. M’Duffie, to se- 
ont rea strict and honest observance of the revenue laws. 
veh pt by arbitrary penalties imposed at the discretion of the 
ai Ne Hicers of the customs, but by rendering the laws them- 
van Ives so just and moderate and equitable, that the great 
hal iptation to evade them, which is now held out by the 
udge, eh rate of the duties, will be, in a great measure, re- 
aga ved. As the amendment I have offered obviously 
hin of ens for discussion the policy of the entire system of 
ote hibition and protection, I will now proceed to offer 
we the me considerations to the committee, which I trust they 
iin nd || find net unworthy of their grave and solemn consid- 
af ption. I shall pass over, with a bare allusion to them, 
ntable nv of the topics which have been heretefore urged on 
5 wines s floor, to show the inexpediency of the system we are 
for the psidering. | The inevitable tendency of this system to 
neon of troy foreign commerce, and consequeatly our com- 
peer vas rcial marine and naval power, has been so repeatedly 
sa high ed; and,ona very recent occasion, wita such eoncle- 
idence e proofs and triumphant arguments by ny friend from 
aarp ow York, (Mr. Cambreleng) that I will not attempt to 
arg i any thing to what he has said on the wbject. Nei- 
nee ol r, Sil’. do l propose to go into an investigation of those 
scan fat “tract principles of political economy to which we have 
ips and often, and so vainly appealed for the purpose of con- 
cing the majority of the inexpediency and imustice of 
iment course they have been pursuing. That it is equally 
yw mucd wise and unjust to attempt to direct the course of na- 
viele nal industry, by Government restrictions—that individ- 
ary Sict, , Oy, 7, eae - 
shen ol sagacity and interest will infallibly fird out and pur- 
‘aden te those employments that are most profiiable—are posi- 
on wert isin which the enlightened writers on the science of 
ian ‘tical economy, im every part of the world, almost 
tation of animously concur. Yes, sir, it is a singular and strik- 
rendered prool of the soundness of the doctrines for which we 
ad contending that for the last half century, almost all 
interests philosphers and political economists cf Great Britain 
all inter d France, in the midst of commercial restrictions 1m- 
he great sed by their own Government, have boldly maintained 
¢ greater fa folly and injustice of those restrictions. Their’s 
passage he disinterested testimony of enlightened minds, seek- 
t only for truth, and having no motive to pervert it. But 
pass that over. Nor shall I now enter into any argu- 
» of Mar: nt (as | have done in former discussions of this sub- 
se petition ; to prove to gentlemen from other parts of the Union, 
-= of in0e tte interest of a majority of their own constituents 
gion ruld be better promoted by reducing the duties they have 
* who bas MEE. °° 82Xious to increase. I will barely state, that I 
ated with most sincerely and conscientiously believe, that, even 
ve it what those parts of the Union for whose exclusive advan- 
fe the existing high duties have been imposed, the in- 
est of nine men are sacrificed where that of one is 


— moted by them. Nothing ean be more clearly de- 
strable, in my opinion, than that even in Massachu- 

‘and Vermont and Pennsylvania, the great mass of 
Community, the small farmers, and the persons enga- 

‘in handicraft employments, are subjected to unjust 
injurious burthens, to promote the interest of a com- 


E and Ninf 
d Saturdays, 
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ance. SY MiBratively small number of large capitalists. But, sir, it 
s per owe How too late to urge this view of the subject, and per- 
ie ot eid ps : would not be very becoming in me, to attempt to 
i ; ( { Ini j 

of an agent: ™ sentlemen from other parts of the Union in what 


“és to the peculiar interest of their own constituents. 
all, therefore, take it for granted, that the existing sys- 
b of commercial restrictions has been established by 


erson, in ant 
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om m138109- majority of Congress from a deliberate conviction 

‘itis calculated to promote the interest of their con- 
| be published o and that there is no probability that the opinion 
ut the ver“ "*t Majority will unflergo a change. Now, sir, how- 
Congress, much I may be disposed to question the rights and 
sagen *'e vers of the majority in some other respects, I 
pth 7 


that they have the undoubted and exclusive right to 
‘mine for themselves, what will best promote their own 
“ests, How far they have a right to decide upon the 
els and rights of others, is quite another question. I 
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shall assume, then as the basis of the remarks I intend to 
offer, that the system of prohibitory duties, which aims at 
the uitimate exclusion of all those articles of foreign mer- 
chandise, which the Southern States have an interest in 
importing, is the fixed and unalterable policy of Con- 
gress *‘ I sincerely deplore the fact, but I should be guilty 
of exciting false and delusive hopes in my constituents, if 
I did not declare it Sir,no man who wil! reflect upon 
the progress of this system forthe last twelve years, can 
indulge the slightest hope that it will ever be abandoned by 
those who have imposed it upon us. From year to year 
the duties have been increased and the system extended, 
and at each successive enlargement of the circle of 
monopoly, the majority in Congress has uniformly inereas- 
ed. So far from perceiving any indications of a re-ac- 
tion here, it seems obvious to me that the more odious and 
uppressive and intolerable the system is rendered to the 
people of that portion of the Union whose rights it gross- 
ly violates, and whose interests it is calculated to destroy, 
the more determined and obstinate are the majority in ad- 
hering to it, and extending its operation. Placing the 
question, then, upon the footing on which it is placed by 
the advocates of this system—conceding to them the right 
and the capacity to judge of their own interests—yielding 
the point, as | am compelled to do, that the prohibitory 
system does really promote what they regard as their true 
interests, I shall proceed to demonstrate, as I think I can 
most conclusively, that the interest of*the majority thus 
to be prometed, consists in the absolute aanihilation of 
the rights and interests of the minority. 

In this state of facts avery grave and momentous ques- 
tion irresistibly forces itself upon the consideration of this 
body, how far it is the right of the majerity to destroy 
the separate and peculiar interesis of the minerity; and 
how far the minority are under any coustitetional or mo- 
ral obligation to submit to so monstrous an outrage? 

Sir, l am well convinced that the people of the United 
States have not realized, even in a partial degree, the na- 
ture and extent of the oppression under Which the peopl 
of the Southern States are laboring. | shall proeerd. 
therefore, to inquire, in the first place, what is the opera- 
tion of your system of impost duties upon the various 
portions of the Union, regarding it merely as a system of 
revenue? 

Has it any pretension to be regarded as a just and 
equal system of taxation? Is not the fact undeniable, that 
almost the whole burthen of Federal taxation, is thrown 
upon those branches of productive industry which furnish 
the exchanges of our foreign commerce, while all the 
other branches of domestic production are free from tax- 
ation, and a large portion of them derive considerable 
bounties, indirectly, trom the very burthens imposed upon 
those productions which constitute the staples of foreign 
commerce? If I have not entirely mistaken the true op- 
eration of the revenue laws of the United States, there 
never was a more unequal and unjust svstem of taxation, 
devised by any Government, of ancient or modern times. 

A reference to the Treasury statements of the com- 
merce of the United States, will show that the whole 
amount of the domestic productions annually exported to 
foreign countries, taking an average of years is something 
less than forty-eight millions of dollars. Taking this to 
be the aggreyate value of the domestic exports of the whole 
Union, it may be estimated that those portions of the 
Southern and Southwestern States, which are engaged in 
the productions of the great agricultural staples of cotton, 
tobacco, and rice—constituting less than one-third part of 
the Union—export to the amount of thirty-seven millions 
of dollars; and those portions of the States just mention- 
ed, which are engaged in the production of cotton and 
rice—constituting less than one-fifth part of the Union— 
export to the amount of thirty millions of dollars. Now, 
Sir, it would be difficult to imagine a proposition in po- 
litical economy more undeniable, than that the amount of 
imports which belong to each respective portion of the 
Union, must be proportioned to their exports. It is whol- 
ly immaterial who are the carriers and importers of the 
merchandise received in exchange for domestic produc- 
tions, or through what custom house it happens to pass. 
It must still be regarded as constituting the commerce of 
that portion of the country in exchange for the productions 
of which it is obtained; and every imposition of duties 
upon that commerce is a burthen of taxation thrown upon 
the domestic industry by which it is sustained. If, there- 
fore, you would know what stake any particular portion 
of the Union has in the foreign commerce of the country, 





domestic productions, from that part of the Union, bears 
to the whole amount of foreign merchandise imported for 
consumption. How, then, are the burthens imposed by 
this government—regarding the impost duties as a mere 
system of revenue, distributed among the various States 
and sections of this Union? [If I shall succeed in shewing 
that the States engaged in the production of cotton, to- 
bacco, and rice, are taxed by the Federal Government in 
proportion to the amount of their exports, it will follow 
that those States pay very nearly two-thirds of the whole 
amount of the Federal revenue. It will also follow, that 
the States engaged in the production of cotton and rice 
alone, with a population of little more than two millions, 
pay more than one half of that revenue. I am aware, Sir, 
that these propositions are calculated to startle those who 
have not examined the subject attentively. Gentlemen 
will think it scarcely possible that any population in the 
| world could have existed, in tolerable comfort, under such 
a weight of taxes. I will proceed, then, to the proof of 
the proposition, that the exports of the planting States 
indicate the proportion of Federal taxes pcid by these 
States, taking fairly into view the erwre operation of our 
| fiscal system. And I beg that those gentlemen who are 
in favor of the existing pelicy, will examine my argu- 
/ment criticaliy, and if they can detect any fallacy in ‘it, 
ithat they expose it to this Committee. My sincere desire 
is to arrive atthe truth. If } a.a im error, it is my anx- 
ious wish that it may be clearly poimted out, as very im- 
portant issues may probably hang upon it. 

If the Southern planters were to export their own pro- 
ductions in their own ships, and import in the same way, 
the merchandise in exchange for it, would any doubt ex- 
ist that they actually paid into the Treasury an amount of 
taxes proportioned to their exports’ Exporting produc- 
tions to the amount of thirty-seven millhons ef dollars, 
they wouid pay, assuming the average rate of the duties 
even at forty por cent. $14,800,000, whilethe States pro- 
ducing cotton aud rice would pay twelve millions. Now, 
as the importing merchani is pothing more fban the agent 
of the planter, the tafe operation of mmpu* ‘uties will ba. 
much more cleariy pervetycu &.. 1. a0 WIT this goon - 
cy. It tends to contuse the inquirer, by Keeping out of 
view the real parties to the proceeding. The merchant 
certainly bears his own share of the burthens of Federal 
taxation; but the burthens of the planter are ia no degree 
dimimsbed by that fact. I assume, then, that the planter 
is subject to precisely the same burthen as a planter, that 
he would be if he bad no factor or commercial agent, 
but exported his ewn produce himself, and imported what 
he obtained for it abread. Why, then, is it denied that he 
is taxed in proportion to the amount of his exports? It 
is denied, Mr. Chairman, upon the assumed ground that 
the producer pays no part of the tax, as a producer, but 
that the whole burthen falls upon the consumer of the ar- 
ticles subjected to impost duties. Now, although, as I 
shall hereafter attempt to shew, the condition of the plant- 
er would be tery little better, even if it were true that the 
consumer paid the whole tax, yet I deem it important to 
refute the commen error, that indirect taxes, /aid upon 
production, fall ultimately and exclusively on consump- 
tion. I know, Sir, that indirect taxes do not exclu- 
sively rest upon those classes from whom they are actua!- 
ly levied. But upon what principle of reason or common 
sense can it be maintained that no part of them resis 
there? 

Such an idea never would have been indulged for a mo- 
ment, but for the disguised form in which indirect taxation 
operates upon the community. To sirip the subject still 
further of the disguise and confusion in which it is envel- 
oped, I will advance euother step in the process of simpli- 
fication. I maintain then, that an import duty imposed 
upon those articles of foreign merchandise, which are re- 
ceived in exchange for the domestic productions of the 
planting States, is precisely equivalent, in the existing 
state of our commercial relations, to an exsort duty levied 
upon the productions of those States. A very brief exam- 
ination of the actual state of our commerce with Europe, 
will satisfy the House, that those articles of merchandise, 
which are now imported principally from Great Britain, 
France, and Holland, in exchange for our cotton, tobacco, 
and rice, are the only articles which can be obtained in 
those countries, for the productions we sendthem. What- 
ever impost duty you may impose, we must still continue 
to import the merchandise, on which it is levied, until the 
duty reaches the point of prohibition. I am aware that 
a notion prevails, and I have recently seen it gravely 








you have only to ascertain what proportion the exports of | maintained, in a number of the North American Review 
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that if we were to prohibit absolutely and entirely the im- |entirely from the burthen of our own taxes, and throw it 
— of all these articles which we now import from |apon the subjects of other nations. 


hurope, in exchange for our cotton, that Great Britain 


and France, would still continue to purchase the same |jimpose upon our own citizens. The market ot Great 
quantity of that staple as they did before the prohibition; | Britain, for example, regulates the price, as well of the 
and that, instead of paying for it with merchandise, they |cotton we export to that country, as of the merchandise 


would pay for it with money. This is an argument of 


some plausibility, and may impose upon persons unac-|the commerce of the country, know that the price of cot- 


quainted with the laws of commerce, and the functions of 
money. But to persons at al! familiar with these impor- 
tant subjects, it can appear in no other light than as a gross 
and palpable absurdity. What, Sir, is commerce between 
nations, but a mutual exchange of those articles of intrin- 
sic value, which are mutually produced and consumed by 
the nations who carry it on. Great Britain, for example, 
cannot purchase our cotton, without giving for it directly 
or indirectly, the productions of her own industry. Hav- 
ing no mines of gold and si!ver, she eannot pay us in these 
metals, until she obtains them from some other country in 
exchange for the productions of her own industry. Bat 
unless your duties increase the demand of the countries 
having gold and silver mines, for British merchandise, and 
also the demand of the commercial world for specie. 
Great Britain can neither sell any more goods to the 
mining countries, nor purchase any more specie from 
them, than she did before vour prohibition Your refusal 
to take any thing but specie for British merchandise, there- 
fore, is refusing to take anv thing but that which she cannot 
sive. But the inquiry does not stop here. Suppose 
Great Britain had inexhaustible mines of precious metals? 
There would still be wanting one of the indispensable 
conditions of a beneficial commercial exchange, to ren- 
der it advantageous for us to receive specie in return for 
our produce. We bave no use for any more specie than 
we already possess. It would be extreme folly to think 
of importing sperie, as an article ef consumption, in the 
United States. We can neither eat it nor wear it. It is 
not an article that we want for consumption. Its princi- 
pal Use is as the basis of our circulating medium, aod for 
that purpose, the supply is already ample, which we de- 
rive from our direct trade with the mining countries.— 
Suppose the staple States were to import annually, if such 
consummate folly may be imputed to them, thirty, or even 
twenty milliens of specie. What would they do with it? 
Of what value would it be to them? We should have no 
demand or use for a fiftieth part of it in the United States. 
To what country then should we export it? Te Mexico 
or South America? They are the countries frem which 
it originally cam®. To Great Britain, er France, or Hol- 
land? These are the covntries from which, upon the sup- 
position, we should receive it. But even if we could find 
a foreign demand for this specie, what article could we 
receive in exchange for it, that is not excluded by the 
principle of your prohibitory system? Sir, it is by con- 
founding specie as an article of commerce, with specie 
as the mere representative of vaiue, that public writers 
have fallen inte the strange delusion which [ have thus at- 
tempted to expose. Specie as an article of trade, is sub- 


ject to the came laws that apply to any other article of 
commerce. !'!S Only hotwose th- --tlwas ehac produce 
ey and those which require it fer aetual use, that it can be 


an article of pro&table trade. Between all others, it cau 
answer no other purpose than that of a cemmon circulat- 
ing medium, by which the accidental balances of their an- 
nual exchasges may be adjusted and paid. I think, then. 
{ have shewn that the only articles we can receive ad- 
vantageously, from the countries which consume our agri- 
cultural staples, are those which are produced by the in- 
dustry ef these countries, and these are precisely the 
manufactures which it ts the desiga of the prohibitory 
system to exclude altogether. : 

But whatever may be said as to the matter of theory, 

no doubt can be entertained as to the matter of fact. 
Highly as yeu have taxed the manufactures of Great Bri- 
tain, Framce,and Hollaad, we do actually import those 
manufactures, almost to the precise amount of the agricul- 
tural staples exported to the countries in question. We 
find it more advantageous to import the productions of 
those countries under a tax of 45 per cent. than to import 
specie free of duty. Such being the actual state of the 
trade in question, does it not follow that a duty upon the 
exports of cotton, tobacco or rice, would net be more 
burtheasome to the planter, nor to any other interest con- 
cerned, than an equal duty upon the manufactures receiv- 
ed in exchange for those exports? No ingenuity can 
draw any substantial discrimination between the actual 
operation of the two kinds of duty. Can it be at all ma- 
terial to the planter, whether he pays the duty upon the 
eargo he sends out, or upon that which he brings back? 
To give a familiar illustration, which every man of com- 
mon sense will readily understand—would it be any more 
burthensome to the planter to pay a toll of forty per cent. 
upon the cotton be sent to market, than it would be to 
pay the same toll on the goods received in exchange for 
it?) The question is too plain to be argued. It would be 
simply the difference between paying as he went te mar- 
icet, and paying as he returned home. If than, the duties 
were levied upon the export of our productions, what 
would become of the argument that the consumer pays 
the whole of the duty? It would be too absurd for grave 
consideration. 

As our cotton, tobacco, and rice, are consumed in fo- 
reign countries, it would foilow, according to this argu- 
ment, that we levied our taxes from foreign countries. It 
would be only necessary, therefore, to transfer our impost 
4aties from imports te exports, to exempt our citizens | 


But, Sir, we cannot make foreigners pay the taxes we 


we import from it. Does not every man acquainted with 

ton at Liverpool, controls and determines the price at 

Charleston; and that the price of that article in Liverpool 

depends not upon your duties, but upon the supply compar- 

ed with the demand; a supply derived not only from the U.S. 

but from all the cotton-growing regions of the world? 

And on the other hand, does any man suppose that the 

price of British merchandise in New York, controls and 

regulates the price at Manchester? The price of this 
merchandise depends upon the general demand for it in 
all the markets of the world. For the same reason, 
therefore, that a duty upon the expurts of cotton. cannot 
raise the price of that cotton in the British markets, a du- 
ty upon the imports of British merchandise cannot de- 
press the price of that merchandise in those markets. 
The American cotton planter, then, pays a duty of forty 
per cent. upon the export of his cottons, or which 1s the 
same thing, upon what he obtains for it, and cannot in- 
demnify himself for any part of this duty, by raising the 
price of his cotton, or by diminishing the cost of the mer- 
chandise he receives in exchange for it. Who, then, ul- 
timately bears the burthen of the tax? It is evidently 
levied from the producer in the first instance; for the mer- 
ehant who really pays it, is nothing more than the agent 
of the planter. Upon what principle of political econo- 
my then. cau it be maintained, that the whole burthen of 
the tax is ultimately thrown upen the consumer, on whom 
it is not laid by the government, and that no part of it 
rests upon the producer, where the government originally 
placed it? The producer has no power to throw the 
whole burthen from his own shoulders and place it upon 
those of the consumer. It would be most extraordinary 
if he had. The truth is, that every duty levied upon pro- 
duction, whether direct or indirect, whether of impost or 
excise, whether upoa exports or imports, naturally divides 
itself between the producers and consumers, aecording to 
the relative circumstances in which they are placed. At 
first it must operate, in all cases, principally as a tax 
upon the producer. Suppose, for example, that an excise 
duty of forty per cent. were al] at ouce levied upon hats. 
The tax would be collected from the hatters. They 
would actually pay the money to the government. Could 
they immediately raise the price of bats in proportien to 
the tax levied upon them? They certainly could not. 
The only pessible means by wiich they could raise the 
price of hats at all, would be by diminishing the produc- 
tion of taem. If the supply was not diminished, nor the 
demand increased, no addition whatever could be made 
to the price. Now a tax upon any article, certainly does 
not increase the demand forit. Until the supply is dimin- 
ished, therefore, by the withdrawal of some oi those en- 
gaged in making the article, the price cannot be enhanced; 
aud this withdrawal ean only be made slowly and gradual- 
ly. Let it be remarked that, itis only by the faculty of 
abandoning the branch of industry subjected to a tax, 
and engaging in some other that is more profitable, that 
the producer can throw any material part of the burthen 
ef taxation upon the consumer. If therefore, a tax were 
laid upon all the other productions of the community, 
equal to that supposed to be laid upon hats, the hatters 
could not find any relief by resorting to other pursuits. 
They surely would not leave an employment to which 
they were trained and accustomed, and in which their 
capital was already invested, to embark in a new and un- 
accustomed pursuit, subject to the same taxation. Sucha 
change would not relieve them from the tax, and it would 
deprive them of all the advantages of their existing in- 
vestments and acquired skill. The result would, theretore, 
evidently be, that the tax would fall almost entirely upon 
production. There would be a general fall in tie profits 
of capital and the wages of labor. The tax would be 
paid by the producer, and yet he could not, in consequence 
of it, raise the price of his productions any thing like 
in proportion to it. Now, whatever circumstances in the 
condition of any class of producers prevent them from 
promptly and easily transferring their capital and labor 
from the pursuits in which they are engaged to other pur- 
suits, will prevent those producers from raising the price 
of their productions, in consequence of any tax which 
may be imposed upon them; and, of course, from throwing 
the burthen of that tax upon the consumers. 

_ Let us now apply these obvious and well established prin- 
ciples of political economy, to the actual condition of the 
Southern planters. The government has laid atax —I will 
assume it to be forty per cent.—-upon the productions of 
their industry. What is the power they possess to throw 
the burthen upon the consumer! Can they diminish their 
production, in consequence of the tax imposed upon their 
staples’ Can they resort to any other employment more 
profitable than the one in which they are engaged, even 
with the burthens imposed upon it! Sir, L answer, from my 
own knowledge and experience, that they cannot. Noth- 
ing could be more impotent than any attempt to raise the 
price of their cotton in foreign markets, by diminishing 
their production of it. Their great and priucipal markets 
are in foreign countries, where they meet competitors from 
all the cotton growing regions of the world. If we were to 
diminish the quantity of our own production, therefore, 
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only create a vacuum in the foreign markets, to be ithe, 


diately filled up by the cotton of South America, Egy 
Greece, and the East and West Indies. We cannot, th,.,, 
fore, diminish our production with impunity. It woul \, 
a fatal policy; for we should diminish the demand fo, he 
cotton, and open a market for the cotton of other county. 
in exactly the same proportion. ‘There is neither phijon 
phy nor common sense in the idea, that a tax imposed yy 
a branch of productive industry, which depends alinost . ’ 
clusively on foreign countries for a market, can be throy, 
upon the consumers. Foreigners, Sir, are the Principg 
consumers of the productions of Southern industry ; 

But even if we could enhance the price of our prod, 
tiows, by diminishing the quantity produced, how is thi ,, 
be effected! Our entire capital ts invested in lands andy, 
groes, and the only staples we can cultivate to ANY aya, 
tage, or for which we can find a market, are those we y, 
produce. Shall we, then, abandon our jands, manu ¢, 
slaves, and then go forth to seek new fortunes in digs, 
regions’ No, Sir; our citizens would sooner perish, the 
to be thus driven from their rightful inheritances, and » 
homes of their forefathers, by this unrighteous systen, 
oppression. There are insuperable obstacles to the tro 
fer ef the capital and labor of the Southern planter frog, 
production of their present staples to any other em) 
ment. It has been suggested, that we might enter 
the manufacturing business. All our habits disqualy 
for this sortof employment. It would require ten or fii, 
years of ruinous experiment, before we could acquire, 

a tolerable degree of skill, and even then we could not ry 
the manufacturers either of Europe, or of the North» 
States of this Umon. But, even if we could succeed « 
as to equal our domestic competitors, where should we | 
a market for our productions! It would be absurd to, 
Europe, and equally so to go to the manufacturing Stats 
our own country. From Mexico we are excluded by , 
surd restrictions, in imitation of our own; and whercve 
foreign market nught be open, we should tind ours) 
forestalled and excluded, by the manufactures of Gy 
Britain and New England. 

Is it not an insulting mockery, then, to tell us thats 
ought tamely to submit to a system which drives us fy 
our natural pursuits, because we have the wretched pry, 
lege of embarking in the production of manufactures, «; 
we have no sk ll in making, and for which we could fing 
market after they were made! Great Britain alone ew 
supply the whole world with manufactures, at little y 
than half the pce for which we could afford to make the 

It must be periectly obvious, that, even with more | 
pressive burthens than they have yet borne, the South: 
planters cannot, to any extent worth consideration, div 
their capital and labor to other employments, and then 
diintnish the production of their staples, with a view to | 
enhancement ef their price. 

Experience proves this most conclusively. And her 
beg leave to notice, as connected with what I am now « 
ing, a statement made by the Secretary of the Treasun 
his annual report of 1828. To prove that the commer 
of the country had been increased by the Tariff of 1824.) 
stated, and correctly stated, that the imports of the te 
years succeeding that Taritl, exceeded those of the 
years preceding it, to a very considerable amount. \o 
nothing evinces the unsatisfactory and inconclusive natu 
of lumping statistical statements more clearly than this ¢ 
ample. For, on analysing the statement of our expo! 
during the two periods alluded to, I find that almost the & 
tire increase of those of the latter period over the forme 
consisted of the single article of cotton. And yet, Sir, § 
were gravely told, from high authority, that this fact ea 
clusively proved that the Tariff of 1824 had increased ¢ 
foreign commerce. But, Sir, though it did not prove wi 
it was designed to prove, it established one thing quite cal 
clusively, that the cotton planter, so far from having tt 
his power to relieve himself from the burthen of taxation) 
limiting his production, and thereby increasing the price! 
what he produces, is compelled, as the alternative least ™ 
Inous, to increase his production, in the hope of making & 
in that way, for the diminished price. . Yes, Sir, the heat 
er and more oppressive your taxes have been, the har 
has the planter labored; incessantly struggling against 
declining market, and yet, by his extraordinary exertion 
regularly adding to the aggregate value of the national ¢ 
ports. Between the years 1820, and 1828, the product 
of cotton exported was increased from 127,000,000, | 
300,000,000 pounds, while the aggregate value of I! ¥ 
only increased from 22 to 28 millions, indicating a fal) ! 
the price of cotton from 18 to 9 cents a pound; on theo 
er hand the exports of most of the other productions o! © 
mestic industry, and particularly grain, during the same pe 
riod, decreased more in quantity than in value, indicatit 
a gradual rise in their price. No contrast could exlibit, 
a more striking point of view, the unequal and oppress!’ 
operation of federal taxation on the different portions ol! 
Union; and none certainly could more conclusively 5° 
that it is Utterly impossible for the planters to throw | 
taxes imposed on their productions upon any other class 
the community. 

It is so important, Mr. Chairman, to a just comprehet 
sion of the operation of our tariff regulations, that we shou! 
clearly ascertain where the burthen of our impost taxes ™ 
ally falls, that I must be excused for presenting to the col 
mittee another illustration, to shew that it principally tal 
upon the producers of our exports. To avoid the con! 
sion of ideas which results from estimating the value ‘ 
merchandise, and the duties imposed upon it in money; 








with a view te enhaace the price of our staple, we should 


will dispense with the use of this, as I have done with “ 
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‘vm Miiency of the merchant. I will suppose then, that the Go- | productions of Western industry. By this process, as in all 

veda, ‘rament levies the duties in kind, and that, for every hun-|cases of profibition, you destroy two values; that of the 

Ad P ed bales of cotton the planter exports, the government | planter to the extent of the imposts, and that of the grower 
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e planter, to go with him to Great Britain and sell the 
stton thus taken from him, in common with his own. Is 
got apparent, that the very same quantity ot cotton would 
» into the foreign market, as would have poe ul no duty 
J been levied, with this difference only, thut forty bales 
yuld belong to the government, and sixty to the planter, 
read of the whole belonging to the planter? No change, 
refore, would be made in the British market, by this di- 
‘on of the property between the individual and the gov- 
ment. If we suppose each bale of cotton to be worth 
ece of cloth, the planter would bring back sixty pieces, 
i the governine tt forty. ‘The v« ry sume quautily would 
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al prought into the domestic market as if the government 
Sistolliga lencd no duty, with the difference only, that instead of 
h, the whole belonging to the planter, 1t would be divided be- 
and on him and the government. Although the planter 
al jd receive only sixty pieces of cloth, instead of one hun- 
© lrmllllid, vet he could not get any higher price for it than if he 
from i hpeen permitted to import the w hole hundred pieces; for 
ames s wholly jmmaterial, as to its effect upon the market 
eT ad of the cloth, whether it 1s all imported by the planter, 
salify »part by him and the remainder by the gh acer agit 
or fittey Jethe demand and the supply remain unchanged, no 
‘ire exdimoation of the government can increase the price. 
Vaile etus suppose, then, that the government takes no part 


Necthal he cotton When exported, but permits the planter to ex- 


ped « it without diminution. W ith his hundred bales of cot- 
1 we fy he purchases 4 hundred pieces of cloth. ‘This would 
L to vo: he product of his industrv—cotton converted into cloth. 
States en he reaches the custom house, the agent ot the voVv- 
‘ve sBipent takes forty pieces of Ins cloth, as a contribution to 
eret R Treasury. It is equaily obvious, as in the former case, 
OUurse | the same quantity of cloth would come into the market, 
of Gea none of it had been taken by the government. The 
e would be the very same, and consequently, the plan- 

that sfiiiwould be deprived of forty of Ins hundred pieces of 
sus fab. by the exaction of the government, without any 
hed primans of indemnifying himself by obtaining a higher price 




































res. wh he remainder. ‘This, Sir, is the actual operation of 
ald fine import duties, stripped of the disguise with which they 
me Coy nvested. They are taxes upon those productions of 
ittle m stic industry, which go into foreign commerce, and al- 
rake ther ch) the consumers, as a class distinct from the produ- 
more will, in the long run, be incidentally injured by what- 
Southe oppresses the producers, yet the burthen primarily and 


pally falls upon the latter class. According to this 
of the subject, the Southern planter would bear the 


bon, Give 


nd ther 


view to dggeipa! part of the burthen of the imposts levied upon the 
uctions of his industry, even if he did not consume any 
nd here {gem himself; but imported them exclusively for the pur- 
, now «ip of making exchanges for Western and Northern pro- 
‘reasury | 
commeramt. sit, even if we grant that the tax falls exclusively 
of 1824.4 the consumer, [ ask you who consumes the produc- 
of the fl of southern industry, if they are not consumed by the 
of the folhern people? They are certsinly the natural consum- 
unt. Nog@gpi what they receive in exchange for their own produc- 


lf they do not consume the very same articles 
import, entirely and exclusively, they must consume 
other articles obtained in exchange forthem. Let 
amine a Jittle in detail, what become of the imports 
‘South. In the first place, the government takes 
lollars out of every hundred. That portion, of course, 
uuter cannot consume. But surely this circumstance 
not diminish the burthen imposed upon him. ‘The 
hat he does not consume it, is the very thing that 
sthe law that deprives him of it, a burthensome tax 
lis industry. As to the remaining sixty dollars, there 
no doubt that the people of the Southern States are 
rect consumers of the principal part of it. A portion 
lo be sure, is exchanged with the people of the 
em States, either for other foreign merchandise lin- 
iby them, such as East and West India produce, or 
‘town manufactures. But this is precisely the same 
s if the Southern people consumed the very articles 
ed abroad, for their own produce. What does it 
national (Mmm ‘othe planter, whether he consumes the very cloth 
e producto’ his cotton is exehanged, or the tea, and coffee, 
000,000, Gas", imported by the people of the North, in ex- 
lue of it Wim for their productions and industry, or the manufac- 
ing a fall ae the North? These foreign productions and do- 
1; on the o manufactures, are enhanced ip price, quite as much 
uctions of cloth imported by the planter, in consequence of the 
r the same ft Thus far, then, the Southern people pay the who.e 
e, indicat 0 the imposts laid upon their productions, regard- 
uld exhibit, Mas consumers merely. But it has been said that 
idl oppress! Pange some three millions of our imports, for the 
yortions of t *k of the Western States, which is not enhanced in 
usively showy any duty. But even here the planter is not en- 
to throw (Mieved from his burthen. Can he purchase as much 
other class @v"* With sixty pieces of cloth, as he could with a 
- It would be absurd to maintain such a proposi- 
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kes forty, and then places agents on board the vessel of 


of stock to the extent that he is injured by losing a mar- 
ket for the productions of his industry. 

Upon a general survey of the condition of the United 
States, it will be perceived that, owing to causes intimately 
connected with the restrictive system, production is every 
Where overrunning Consumption. When to this circum. 
stance we add the fact that the consumers of those articles 
;of which you propose to enhance the price by your high 
duties, have so many other resources, and can resort to se 
inany substitutes, to avoid paying the duties, every gentle- 
map must be satisfied of the utter imposstbility of throw- 
ing any thing like the whole burthen of the impost duties 
from the producers, upon whoi they are actually laid, to 
the consumers, upon whem they are not laid. The con- 
sumers of manufactured articles in the United States, are 
very differently situated, thank Heaven, from the consumers 
of Great Britain. ‘The enormous burthen of the corn laws, 
falls almost exclusively on the consumers. Corn is an ar- 
ticle of absolute necessity, tor which no domestic substi- 
tute can be obtamed. The miserable Evitish laborer, 
therefore, is obliged to consume the grain of the lordly 
land-owner, at double the price it could be imported, or 
perish. But it is not so with the American consumers of 
cotton and woollen manuiactures. Before they will con- 
sent to pay an enhanced price, proportioned to the duties 
imposed, they will clothe themselves in home-spun. 

Upon the whole, then, the only means which the produ- 
cer has to throw the burthea of a tax from his shoulders, is 
to diminish his production of the article taxed; and the means 
which the consumer has to avoid having it thrown upon 
him, is to diminish his consumption of thatarticle. In this 
contest the consumer has a Gecided and obvious advantage. 
It may be very confidently assumed, therefore, that at least 
one-half of the burthen of the impost duties laid upon the 
return productions of the plaater, would be sustained by 
him as a producer, even if he consumed no part of those 
productions. But it cannot be doubied that the peopie of the 
Southern States consume, of the articles imported in ex- 
change for their siapie, of other foreign articles subject to 
pay duties, and of domestic manufactures, equally enhanced 
by the tariff, to the amount of three-fourths of the entire 
return which they receive ior their exports. It fellows 
that the direct operation of the impost duties, throws upon 
the people of the staple growing States, a weight of taxa- 
tion very nearly proportioned to their exports. 

But, sir, there remains to be presented a view of this 
subject, very little comsidered heretofore, either in this | 
country or in Europe, which will exhibit the unequal and 
oppressive eperauion of this government in a most striking 
light. When this is taken into the estimate, the committee 
will perceive that I have been quite within the mark, in 
assurming that the siaple growing States are burthened in 
proportion to the amount of duties levied upon their com- 
merce. Next to the unequal exactions of government, no- 
thing can be more distressing to a country of such vast er. 
tent, than the unequal disbuisement of its revenues. Great 
as I have shewn the inequality to be, in the contributions 
exacted from the different sections of the Union, the in- 
equality of the disbursements of the Federal Government 
is still much greater. South of Noriolk---through the en- 
tire region extending thence South and Southwest along 
the Atlantic and the Gulf ef Mexico---a region which coa- 
tributes two-thirds of the revenue of the whole Union--- 
there is not annually expended an average sum of five hun- 
dred thousand dollars! Now, Sir, | do not mention this 
unequal disbursement for the purpose of complaining of it, 
so much as with a view to explain the actual iujury and sut- 
fering which result from it. I do verily believe, then, that 
a tax of ten millions of doliars, expended among those by 
whom it is contributed, would not be more burthensome 
and oppressive than a tax of five millions of dollars ex- 
pended in a foreign country er a distant portion of the 
Union. In other words, I believe any State, Pennsylvania 
for example, would find it an advantageous pecuniary 
speculation, to pay a million ef dollars to the Federal Trea- 
sury, annually, upon the condition chat the Federal Gov- 
ernment should annually disburse two millions of dollars 
among the people of tnat State, in the purchase of grain, 
iron, manufactures, and such other productions aa are there 
made for market. [tis obvious that a new demand would 
be annually created for a million of doliars’ worth of the 
praductions of Pennsyivania, and a new value thereby given 
to those productions. !t would of course give the highe t 
possible stimulus to productive industry, aud at the end of 
the year the aggregate wealth of the Siate would be in- 
creased more than it would be dirainished, by this fiseal 
operation, of paving one million in taxes, and receiving two 
millions in disbursements. The most siriking example of 
the influence of gevernment disbursements, of which his- 
tory has kept any record, and that which first drew my at- 
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years, one hundred millions of dollars. By this operation 
alone, the annual disbursements of the Government were 
made to exceed the annual amount of the taxes, very nearly 
one hundred millions. We have, therefore, almost the very 
state of things I supposed in regard to Pennsvivania. The 
government levied an annual tax of one hundred million 
dollars, and made ap annual disbursement of two hundred 
million doilars. Great Britain was never so flourishing; 
and, if the same operation could have lasted forever, she 
would have continued to flourish ou to the end. But it was 
not in tne nature of things that it could last much longer 
than it did. Great Britain was acting the part of the prod- 
igral, who converted his iaheritance into an annuity for fif- 
teen vears, and then expended his whole annual income.— 
She was living upon the resources of posterity, and if she 
had gone much farther, she would have exhausted them. Put 
when peace was restored to Europe, the picture of British 
prosperity was reversed. When superficial observers were 
expecting an iecreased prosperity from the cessation of war 
and its expenditures, a scene of distress and ruin ensued, 
not more astonishing and apparently uuaccountable thay 
the former prosperiiy. But tle one was just as natural as 
the other. The sudden withdrawal of the disbursements 
of the Government, to the amount of more than one bun- 
dred million dollars, without any corresponding reduction 
of the taxes, was like withdrawing his accustomed stimu- 
lous from a man, wio habitually took his bottle of wine 
a day. A paralysis was thrown over the industry and 
prosperity of the nation, from which po one can predict 
when she will recover. 

Now, sir, when you have looked at this picture, and 
then at that—when you have compared the distress and 
suflering of Great Britain since the peace of Europe, 
witb the prosperity which preceded it, you have on the 
one hand, an exemplification, and only a faint one, of the 
blasting and withering influence of enormously unequal 
taxes levied in one portion of the Union, with scarcely ang 
return in the form of government disbursements: and on 
the other, of the animating and invigorating influence of 
large disbursements ia portions of the Union. that make 
scarcely any contributions, comparatively speaking, to the 
public revenue. 

I will new ask the attention of the Committee to a com- 
parison which I propose to institute, between the actual 
distribution of the burthens of the Federal taxes among 
the different classes of productive industry, aad the dif- 
lerent geographical subdivisions of the Union, and the dis- 
tribution that would take place under a just and equitable 
system of taxation. What, then, is the true principle of 
distributive justice, in the apportionment of taxes among 
the different portions of the community? It is laid down 
in a work of the higuest authority—and, indeed, no aus 
thority is necessary to give sanction to a rale of such ape 
parent justice—nhat the subjects of every State ought to 
coutribute towards the support of the Government, as near- 
ly as possibje, in proportion to the revenue which they 
enjoy suder the protection of the State. The expense of 
f(lLawernmont.to the ingiwidyuale ot a great nation, is like 
the expeuse of management to the joint tenants of a great 


estate, who are all obliged to contribute in proportion to 
their interests inthe estate. In the observance or neglect 
of this uaxina Consisis what is called equality or inequal- 
ity of taxativa.” Lcecordiog to this fundamental rule, the 
justice and eguily of which no man, 1 am sure, in this 
committee, wii venture to controvert, an Income Tax 
wouid be the pearest approach that could be made te that 
equality which ought to be the aiin of every Government, 
and which our own constitution, most carefully, but vain- 
ly, attempted to secure. With a view io ascertain what 
would be the resuii of such a plan of taxation, so far as 
regards iis distribution among the varivus portions of the 
Union, i have made au estimate of the aggregate amount 
of all the incomes of the United States, giving as the re- 
sult $50,000,000 deilars. I have subjected this estimate 
to the test of several modes of calculation, and I think 
it rather under than over the truth. A: British economist 
estimated the income of Great Britain in 1820, at 350, 
000,000 pounds sterling, and I cannot suppose it will be 
deemed extravagant to estimate the income of the United 
States, in 1830, atas many dollars. What, then, would be 
the disiribution of the burthens of the Federal taxation 
among the different sections of the Union, if the people 
were taxed in proportion to their incomes? Itis to be re- 
marked, that the exports of the staple crowing States con- 
stitute the principal part of their annual income. But 
that I may be certain of not making too low an estimate, 
I will assume that the income of all the persons engaged 
in producing cotton, tebaccu, and rice, is $70,000,000— 
nearly doudie the amount of their exports; and that the 
income of those engaged in producing cotton and rice, is 
$50,000,000. To produce a revenue of $24,500,000, a 
tax ef only 7 per cent. upon the aggregate income of the 
nation would be necessary. In the apportionment of this 








tention to the subject, is that exhibited by Great Britain in 
the war against the French Republic and the French Em- 
pire. ‘he extraordinary financial) resources of Great Bni- 





‘vet this is the only way in which he could relieve 
‘from the whole burthen of the impost. The fact 
‘e would be able to purchase but little more than 
(uantity of live stock from the Western peeple, | 
‘ould have purchased if no duty had been laid up- 
“ports. In this way, undoubtedly, the burthen 
“seriously felt by the Western people. But this | 
‘ mitigate the suffering of the planter. You 
“tt of the means of purchasing live stock to a very | 
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“wunt, and to that extent cut off the market for the vert to the fact, that she annually borrowed, during fifteen 


tain, in that eventful struggle, have excited ‘he wonder and 
admiration of the world, scarcely less than tue unparalleled 
military achievements and extensive conqucsts of the Em- 
peror Napoleon. The spectacle of a aation annually ex 
pending some two hundred millions of collars, and yet 
flourishing almost beyond any former example, seemed al- 
most to baffle the profoundest speculations of political 
philosophy. 

But the mystery is completely unravelied when we ad- 


sum, ¥pon the principles of an Income Tax, there would 
fall to the share of the growers of cotton, tobacco, and rice, 
only $4,900,000 and to that of the growers of cotton, and 
rice, only $3,500,000; whereas all the other branches of 
productive industry in the Uniied States, would have to 
contribute $19,600,000. Let us now compare this equita- 
ble distribution of the taxes, with that which actually ex- 
ists under our present revenue system. The zrowers of 
cotton, tobacco, and rice, as | have heretefo,e shewn, now 
actually centribute tothe support of this Government $14,- 
$00,000, being $9,900,000 more than their just proportion, 
and the growers of cotton and rice contribute $12,000,000, 





being $8,500,000 more than their just proportion. 


To be continued. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, May 12, 1830. 


Speech of Mr. Ancrn, of New York, in favor of a Re- 
duction of the Tax upon Salt. 


Mr. Ancet said: Mr. Speaker, | must crave the indul- 
«sence of the House for a few moments, while I will state 
priefly the reasons which will govern my vote on this occa- 
sion. I amthe more disposed to do this, because | am 
constrained to differ from many of my colleagues; those 
with whom I have generally acted, whom I greatly esteem, 
and for whose judgements and opinions i entertain the 
sreatest respect.--Under these circumstances my course 
may seem sineular to some, and I therefore desire to state 
the reasons which not only induce, but oblige me to take it. 

My first objection rests upon general principles. ‘The 

cal, absoluie, necessaries ot life, ought not to be taxed 
uniess there be some strong and urgent necessity for i; 
and then no longer than the necessity tor ihe tax continues. 
Here the tax on salt is unnecessary: the revenue is abun- 
dant without it. 

Salt is an absolute, natural, and real necesscry of life 

~other things may, from use, be thought necessary, as tea, 
coffee. sugar; but salt is, in its nature, a real necessary to 
ife--and one without which life and health cannot be main- 
tained. It is absolutely necessary to animal life and health, 
Horses, cattle, and sheep must be fed with 11; and immense 
numbers of them die yearly for the want of a suflicient 
quantity of it. On such an article, is it proper then to re- 
iain a duty of twenty cents an a bushel! More salt should 
be used: more would be used if it was cheaper, and it should 
be made as cheap as possible by freeing «1 from taxation. 

The poor man, for himself, his wife, and Is children, 
must consume of salt, and pay of this tax, as much as the 
rich man. for himself, his wite, and children—and as the 
poor man’s family is often the most numerous, he must pay 
the most of the tax. You make him pay the more, exactly 

This ts 


the members are required to pay a sum for the common 
benefit, the share required of each should be in proportion 
to his amount of stock in the company. This is plain; it 
is every day’s practice in the pecuniary regylations of cor- 
porate bodies; and what government would ever charter 
a company with authority to compel the holder of one share 
to pay as high a tax as he who holds twenty shares?) This 
is the operation of the present sait tax. ‘The poor man, 
not worth a dollar, pays as much towards its aggregate 
amount as the wealthiest man amongst us. 

If, as is conceded on all hands, the State must and will 
reduce her salt tax, if the United States reduce theirs, how | 
can the manufacturer be injured by it? Foreign salt will 
cost abroad some six or ten cents; to this there must be 
added, freight, insurance, and importers’ profit; and the U. 








States duty will still remain ten cents. The price of do- 
mestic salt, free from the State tax, would be only ten cents 
or less at the salt works. It is therefore utterly impossible 
that the foreign salt should ever compete with the domestic 
salt, unless the State should obstinately refuse to relieve its 
citizens from this burthen—and there is not the least found- 
ation for supposing that the State would delay to perform a 
duty so agreeable and profitable to her citizens. 

If the State tax on salt was reduced (as it would tmmedi- 





ately be in effect, and shortly in form,) the salt manufactur- 
erscould sell salt at the works for ten cents a bushel, instead 
ofthe present price of twenty-two anda half cents,including 
the State tax. More of it would be carried East, and sold 
in Vermont. and in the Hudson riverand Mohawk counties 
—more would go West, on the canal, and find a market im 
West Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and Canada—more 
would go North on the Canal to Oswego, and find a market 
in our Northern counties and in Canada. In this manner 
the salt market for our manufacturer would be enlarged, 
and his profits increased; while the price to consumers 
would be reduced, and the increase of transportation otf the 
salt and of the pay for it on the canals, would, by the in- 





in proportion as he is fess able than the rich man. 
contrary to all principle. ‘Taxes should be levied of men 
according to their ability to pay. Is it too much to relieve 
the poor man, by reducing this tax at first to nfteen, and at- 
terwards to ten cents ona bushel! I do not say these things 
to court popularity with the poor. 1 say them because eter- 
nal justice proclaims them to be right, whether they be 
popular or unpopular. 

A few days since, we passed a bill reducing the duties 
on tea and coflee, because these ar suppose dto have be- 
come necessaries, and are used by the poor as well as by 
the rich. There were only six votes against that bill; and 
will any gentleman tell me, that salt is less a necessary, 
than tea, coffee, or cocoa, or less consumed by the poor. 

On principle, thercfore, sali as a aatural necessary of ile, 
ought not to have been taxed twenty cents 2 bushel, or two 
ot three times as mveh ae its foretyn cost; and the reduction 
of the tax to ten cents a bushe!, is but slow and partial jus- 
tice to the public, as the tax will still be equal to the ex- 


pense of meking a bushel of salt at the Salina, or any good 
vende wuiks. 


It is said, that the reduction of this sa/t tar will be a se- 
rious injury to the state from which ! come. IflI believed 
this, | would be the last man to vote for it. I can have no 
inducement to wieng that state—my home ts there-—my 
(riends are there-—all my interests and all my attachments 
are there—and [ can only wish he: prosperity. I hope to 
shew, as [ am satisfied is the fact, that the State cannot 
lose by the reduction of this tax, which will profit every 
citizen of that State. 

At present, sew York herself levies an excise duty of 
iwelve and a half cents on every bushel of salt manufactur- 
ed at the salt works of that State. Djy colleagues alle 
that in this manner, the State, by a tax upon her citizens, 
raises a revenue of about ene hundred and fifty-seven thou- 
sand dollars towards her canal fund: that, if the United 
States reduce their duty on imported salt to ten cents a 


Te. 


‘ 
’ 
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bushel, the State in order to save the manufacturer, 
will be obliged to reduce her duty on domestic salt, and 
instead of this revenue, impose a direct fax to pay her cana! 
debt. Every partof this doserves examination. 

If the United States reduce the duty on this article, it 
will save exactly so much to evezy citizen who uses foreign 
galt; and the State will undoubtedly amend her laws and 
constitution as to reduce her tax on salt, which will be 
asaving to that amount to every citizea whe uses domes- 
ic salt. 

If by these means the canal fund loses one hundred and 
fifty-seve n thousand dollars. ao net the cituzens of the State 
gain it by their exemption f.om the payment of the tax! 
Because, after all, very liitie of this salt fax is collect 
froin the citizens of other States. Is it not nearly all va 
by the citizens of New York! Do they not consume more 
than nine tenths of all the salt manutactured inthe State? 
What can a State gain by taking from the citizen his earn- 


ings and property by taxation? When gentlemen talk of | 


enriching the State by taxing the people, do they think that 
taxes do not make the peop'e poor? If the salt tax costs 
the people who pay it nething, by iner using it four or fi 
fold, you might, according to their argument, make the 
State very rich, and pay off the canal debt ina few years, 
without injury to any body. ’ 

Let us look at the other side of the picture. Take away 
the tax, the doing of which gentlemen say wil] impoverish 
dhe State, and then see what will be the condition of the 
citizens. If the State loses one hundred and fifty-seven 
thousand dollars by the abolition of the tax, it as certainly 


follows that the citizens gain the same amount. The State }days with the people of New York, and will never injure and an increase of $1 50 0n each $100 of the f 
es the corparation—the citizens are its members; and whea!them. I kaow they do not deserve it. ‘They have borne | tells would replenish the fund. 

















crease of tolls, go far towards remunerating the canal fund 
lfor the loss it would sustain by a reduction of the salt duty. 
| At the time the Constitution of our State was amended, 
land this salt tax was pledged to the canal fund, the canals 
were unfinished; and I do not war with the convention for 
‘their endeavors to save the credit of the State. Sull the 
/people, many of them, objected to the Constitution—thes 
‘demurred to the salt tax. At that time I was with them; 
‘and can speak of the opinions of many in the Western part 
‘of the State, from personal observation. The Constitution 
\was presented as a whole, and the people were obliged to 
ladopt it as a whole, or reject it altogether. It contained 
many provisions which they desired to secure; they wished 
to abolish the old council of appointment, to reform the 
|judiciary, and te extend the right of sutirage. They were 
‘told, and regarded it as a pledge, or promise, that the ea- 
‘nals would go on successfully, soon be completed, and the 
‘tolls would be more than sufficient to extinguish the debt; 
land that as soon asa little experience could be had on the 
subject, this salt tax should be reduced or repealed. They 
believed this, and adopted the Constitution; but if they had 
been told that this tax must be perpetual, they would have 
rejected the tax and Constitution together. If this tax c! 
124 cents on a bushel of salt, in favor of the canal fund, 
had been the only amendment proposed to the Constitu- 
tion, would not the people, I ask my colleague, have reject- 
ed it by an almost unanimous vote! 

The State salt tax, like the United States’ salt tax, is vers 
unequal and unjust—-a repeal or reduction of both is call- 
ed for by the interests of the people. 

The New York Cana! debt is the debt of the whole 
Siate. ‘The salt tax there is thrown into the canal fund to 
pay that debt. But the State salt tax is not paid by all the 
‘people of this State, but only by about two-thirds of them. 
Of these, many are obliged to pay who use the canals but 
little, and who are rather injured than benefited by them. 
The other third of the population of the State consumes 
imported salt; pays nothing into the canal fund; but pays 
20 cents a bushel on salt tothe United States. Thus the 
people of that State are taxed, (two-thirds of them) say 
$150,000, towards the canal fund; and to enable the State 
to tax these two-thirds to that amount, my colleague would 
compe: the other third to pay “20 cents on everv bushel of 
salt they consume, into the Treasury, to be laid out in in- 
ternal improvements in other States. Here is a double taxa- 
tion; aud one part of the State is to be employed as tix 
iustrument to fix this tax on the other, instead of joining, 
is L think they should, to reduce both taxes. If the tax 
were reduced, all would get their salt cheaper than thes 
now do. Uf the United States tax on salt be reduced 10 
cents, that of the State will follow, and every consumer 
will obtain his salt 10 cents cheaper than be would if th 
tax were continued. And yet 1 am told thai the people of 
New ork will be injured by reducing their taxes! 1 have 
vet to learn that meu grow rich by being taxed, or that 
they become wealthy by baving their money taken fron 
‘hem. 


the 
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iV) taxation—l i ve be ard perth incu say il would rc. 
‘plemsh the stores, and increase the wealth of the country; 
that the individuals composing the nation would be enrich- 
‘ed and rend: red hayopy by it. It would seew from their 
doctrine that an extravagant system of taxation was a kind 
Oi cornucopia provided by the magic of government, to 
supply the wants, and gratify the avarice of every class of 
citizens. Sir, 1 cannot understand this kind of logic; but 
when I am brought to believe, as those gentlemen do, then 
|1 will vote with them, and not before. I have spent my 





—, 
burthens without murmur. Can any man complain that] 
injure him, when I wish to reduce his taxes? 

Sir, I represent a farming district. My colleague ;y, 
Srorrs,) seemed to think that the gentleman from \,, 
York (Mr. CamBre.Lenc) knew nothing about the interoy, 
of the agriculturist, because he comes from a city, I on 
in part, a farmer myself—I was brought up at the plough. 
I know the worth ef a dollar, for I have labored with p 
hands toearn it. Through life my associations haye jy,, 
with those who procured their livelihood by honest labo, 
my life has been spent with a people who earn their jy, 
by the sweat of their brow, and I know and undere,, 
their feelings and their interests. My constituents are. 
dustrious farywers—they pursue the path of honesty, , 
avoid all juggling speculations. ‘They pay their dehy 
their taxes too, and they well know what labor it eu 
meet all the exactions upon them. Such are the mey, 
whom | go, and such are the men whose interests shoul 
protected—and I know of no better w ay to protect, thy: 
relieve them, if I can, from this taxation. | 
This State salt tax is peculiarly oppressive upon my 
trict. That district can use the canals but very itt, . 
they are believed rather to have injured than ben Cu, 
Be this as it may, such is the opinion of many good + 
of the value of property, and it is certain that many}, 
ness men have been drawn from that county to the ca 
with considerable capital; and that the prices of } 
estate, and other articles in the market, have grea 
preciated. Meanwhile that district which is a single ¢ 
ty, Consumes more than 35,000 bushels of domest : 
and thus pays into the canal fund a tax of from $4.04 
&6,000 a year; and at the same time every citizen of | 
country who transports any one article on the Canal, x 
pay as great tolls as those who, residing elsewhere, ; 
enjoy greater benefits trom the canal, or pay nothing o: 
salt tax. My constituents are willing to pay any + 
tolls necessary to the canal fund, so far as they use | 
nal—-they are willing to pay for whatever they use: 
is unjust to faz them with burthens, which, thoug! 
ficial to others, are only injurious to the mselves. | 
wish to reduce the United States’ tax on salt, as the o 
best means of procuring that reduction of the Stat 
on salt, which our agricultural and laboring populatio; 
ry where desire and deserve. 

Dut, Sir, my colleague, (Mr. Srorrs,) to deter the \ 
York delegation from voting for the reduction of th. 
tax, declares that that reduction will drive the Sw 
New York to a /and tax, to supply the place of this sa: 
to the canal fund. What an odious argument! W 
this but to say to the citizens of the State of New} 
if vou rid yourselves of the salt tax, the yoke of alan 
shall be fixed on your necks? Shall I use such an ins 
argument to the citizens of my district? Shall any 
say to them, you shall bear either a salt tax or a land 
Sir, they ought to bear neither. 

And, Sir, is it true—ts there a shadow of truth: 
that the loss of this salt tax wall ruin the great Sw 
New York, and drive herto a land tax to support the 
and Champlain canals? These are the best canals 
America; are located on the easiest and cheapest rou 
connect the most extensive natural navigations o 
whole vast continent---traverse the most fertile distri 
and bear on their bosoms the industry and products of 
ry clime, and of millions of people. After boasting 
lie did, a few days since, of the utility and profits of t0 
the most useful works of the age, shall he te!] us and 
us to believe him, that these canals, such as I have des 
ed them, cannot support and pay for themselves—tha 
are so lame, impotent and feeble, that the loss of th 
cise of twelve and a half cents on a bushel of sale 
ed alike from the rich and the poor, will force New} 
to burthen her citizens with a land tax to support | 
What, Sir, a direct tax to support the best canals 
world! Is this true? How does it tally with that 2 
man’s arguments in faver of internal improvers nts 
he not, a few days since, entertain us with a discou 
prove how very profitable these works are, and bev 
they would pay for themse:ves? And now, forsoctl 
State of New York is to be ruined by the reduction 
tax on foreign salt to 10 cents, which still leaves th 
mous duty of 100 per cent. on that » 
life. 

But let me quiet the gentleman’s unhappy alarms 
has himself hinted at the manner in which, if th 
lose the salt tax, it can easily, and without injustice, 4 
the deficiency of the canal furd. That gentleman has! 
that if the account should now be taken between t 
\ ork canals aud Western Vermont, Western Penns 
Olio, and Mielngan, they would be found indebted ® 
Lork tor the reduction which her canals have e! 
their transportation, “thousands, and hundreds ' 


essary ar! 
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Nuss Yes, sir, I appeal to every honest mal, 


su 





l have beard wuch said upon this floor in favor of | 


~ 


' reside where he may, ought not they who enjoy 
| of these canals to pay for their construction and! 
W ould Sh) Wan partake of the banque 1, and me 
olf and leave others to pay the bill? If Vermov' 
>) lvania, Ohio, and Michigan, have had, and | 
ever have profits, “thousands and hundreds of thous*" 
| my colleague (Mr. Svorrs) says, in their cheaper ™ 
j ation, would they—could they decline sucb a mod r 
crease of the canal tollas would supply this deiicie! 
the event of there being any? I think they could 10 
| constituents will freely pay the increased tolls—'t ° 
a pitiful increase. The tolls are now more than S5' 
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For these reasons, and others which | cannot now de- 
tail, L am of opinion that the salt tax of the United States 
ought to be reduced, as an act of justice and sound poli- 
ey, to all the citizens of the U nited States. I believe too, 
+ will lead to a reduction of the New York State excise 
on salt—beneficial to all the consumers of domestic salt 
manufactued in that Slate, and uluimately extending the 
market for that article, aud, therefore, beneficial to the 
manufacturers of it. ) 

Some believe, that to far is the best mode to improve 
the wealth and riches of men; but I believe taxes to be 
the worst enemies to industry. A tax which indiserimi- 
nately presses upon the weak and the strong; which adds 
io the miseries of poverty; which takes from the food of 
the hungry, and diministes the scanty stores of the needy ; 
which lays the widow and the orphan under contribution, 
and prays upon the substance of the halt, the maimed and 
the blind, is unworthy of the countenance of a free and 
liberal government. The small sum of 20 cents, exacted 
hy the government, of the citizen, as the price of his li- 
eense to use a bushel of salt, may appear trifling and of 
little consequence to gentlemen enjoying high salaries, or 
drawing ample wages in the service of the government, 
but to the puor laborer, whose wages are less than fifty 
cents per day, this tax is onerous, and he feels and groans 
under the weight of it. I am not the friend of useless tax- 
ation. and so long as Lenjoy a seat upon this floor, it shall 
not receive My support. 

These are my sentiments, and I should be a hypocrite 
{1 concealed them. Popular or unpopular they have 

heir source in an honest conviction of their rectitude.— 
Let them put me up, or put me down, 1 will abide by 
them. 
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(COMMU NICATED.) 

A great deal has been said about the small quantity of 
agricultural produce that is exported to KLurope, from the 
Middle and Eastern States, with the intention of making 
the farmers believe that this is nearly altogether owing 
to the laws of Great Britain laying on ordinary occasions, 
such heavy duties on the trade. The object bas been to 
make them support the taritl system, the oppressive na- 
ture of which has been, as much as possible, kept, out of 
their sight the tarmers all the time supposing how much 
they have been losing by not having their grain admitted 
inio the British ports. So much use bas been made of 
this kind of reasoning, as to make it an object of inquiry 
what would be the effect to the Pennsylvania farmers it 
bere Was a free admission of all kinds of grain into the 
British ports for home consumption, duty tree, from all 
the countries in the world; and this is certainly all that 
the farmers could wish, even if the matter itself was in 
their hands. As far as we can see inte the subject, it ap- 
pears to us that the farmers in this country could gain no- 
thing or nearly nothing by the change, great as it appears 
to them; our opimion is that the only gamers by the 
change would be the British themselves, and the only tem- 
porary losers would be the landed monopolists of that 
country. The farmers in this, and in any other country, 
in exchanging their produce for British manufactures, 
could only gain by the change, if they could then obtain 
a greater quantity of goods for their produce thao they 
can now obtain for it as things at present stand. It is 
evident that they could only obtain this in two ways, viz: 
either that the prices of their own produce rose in conse- 
guence of it, orthat the prices of British goods fell in conse- 
quence of it. Now the question is, would any or both of 
these things be likely to happen? because it appears very 
clear, if they did not, there could be no advantage from it 
to the grain-raising farmers. If after it they could ob- 
tain no higher prices for their produce than before it, and 
if they bad to pay then exactly the same prices for the 
goods that they pay now, there would be neither any ad- 
vantage or disadvantage from it. 

We will say very little about the probability of any fall 
inthe prices of British goods on this account—because 
almost no one that is acquainted with such subjects, but 
knows that any thing that increases the demand tor goods 
sofaras it goes, rather raises prices than lowers them. 
As respects the raising of the prices of agricultural pro- 
duce, more ought to be said. We think that this would 
not be the case. Indeed we are almost sure that it would 
not. There could arise from it no rise in the prices of 
grain in one place enly—but if there was a rise in prices, 
it must be a rise in all the grain-growing conntries in the 
world, that would use or could use the British market. 
The quantity that the British market would then take, 
when compared to the quantities that are grown and pro- 
duced in the grain-growing countries, would not be more 
than as one is toa thousand, aud this could have uo sensible 
eflectin raising prices. Most people tell us that the far- 
mers cannot exchange their produce for British goods, 
because the British wil! vot take their produce from them, 
but this isa clear mistake. We know that the British 
Will take thetr produce from them al! over the U. States m 
ex -hange for their manniactured ZOO -s. l Les will not, to be 
‘ure, take it from them at more tau ihe market price, at 
the time and at the place of exchange, but they will take 
itatthis. It would be as unreasonable as the American 
system itself, to expect them to take it at more. Bat in 
making the exchange they will deal with them on the 
fairest principles, in requiring only the market price at 
the time and place for their goods, and this would be 
made up as follows: First, the prime cost-of the goods in 


England, next the duties paid in the United States, and, 
lastly, the necessary expenses of transportation, and a 
very moderate profit to themselves; so moderate, indeed, 
hat none could with any reason object te it. After such 
an exchange was made it appears that it would be a mat- 
ter of no consequence to the farmers, what they did with 
the produce, whether they sold it in this country, or sent 
it to any foreiga market. Ail that they had te attend to 
was the price they had obtained for their produce, and 
the price they had paid for their goods, and if these were 
the same, it was advantageous to them, that the transac- 
tion was made as near home as possible. 

If lam right in what I have here said, it appears that 
the Agricultural interest of the middle aud eastern States 
have, atthis moment, the same advantages in exchanging 
their produ e for British goods, their flour, their pork, 
their bee! their butter, and their cheese as they would 
have, if the British corn iaws were entirely done away 
with. ‘Phe tiue reason that so little of this kind of pro- 
duce is seut trom this country to Europe, is the same as 
that which prevents coals from being sent to New Casile 
or potatoes to Treland. Agricultural produce of this 
kind is not only very abundant in Europe, but the ave. 
rage price is generally lower than im tus country. The 
corn laws of England, no doubt prevent a trade in grain, 
but those who made them and maintain them, did not enact 
them merely to accomplish this, their principal object 
was, not to injure any foreign nation, but to augment 
their owa rents, and they hive accomplished their ends, 
not at the expense of any foreign uation, but at the ex- 
pence of the laboring and middling classes of their own 
PP ople. 

All governments have a great deal in their power in 
lettering and burdening their own people, but they have 
luckily very little in their power in these respects with 
other tureign nations. | willinduige myself in one or two 
remarks: There is no country under thesun where the peo- 
ple are so abundantly provided for as in this country. 
There is none that bas one half of their advantages 
in exchanging the produce ot their labor with other na- 
tions. The produce vt one day’s labor, in this favored 
country will purchase that of three days’ labor of any 
European country. The !avorers of other countries when 
compared with the laborers of this, are poorly fed, poor- 
ly clothed, aud poorly lodged, and are anxious to serve us 
on the most unequal terms for themselves; but hard ne- 
cessity compels. And yet the people in this country are 
not satisfied with all their advantages overthem, but do 
all they can to grind out of them a stil harder bargain. 
They are like the selfish, covetous mau: no generosity 
all for themseives, and nothing for other people, and 
overlooking their own loaded boards, envy the scanty 
meals of tueir less fortunate brethren. ‘They are sur- 
rounded every where with the substance, but, like the gree- 
dy dog in the fable, they will have ail the shadow too. 
Stull another remark: This country wili prosper under the 
tariff system. ‘This country will prosper under anv sys- 
tem, if itis a system atall. It would prosper under tne 
system of the Turkish Bashaw. R. 
Puitavetpuia, 1S May, 1830. 


———— 


[COMMUNICATED. | 
Massachusetis, May 7, 1830. 

Being neither a merchant or a manufacturer, nor having 
any feeling on the subject, separate and distinct from the 
general interest of our country, i subscribed, hoping the 
subject of the ‘Taritf and others connected with m, would 
be ireely and fairly discussed, giving local circumstances 
and interests their due weight, but not ailowlag them to 
control or pervert any just principle. 

Your views have in general been very satisfactory, par- 
ticularly on money and exchange, and have done much 
good; and | hope they have enlightened the Carolina peti- 
uioners for a national currency and Ms. Law of Wasiuing- 





utensils; and for the purpose of a domestic medium ot trade 
gave the preference to the Tobacco Notes of the Virginia 
planter. ‘They were printed in the Freeman’s Journal, and 
seemed to be well received by men who understood the sub- 


ject ° 


‘The Dutch colony of Surinam has had a paper medium 
80 or mere years. In LSOO, it was at par with silver and 
gold, because ihe government had not issued more than was 
wanted as a medium. in consequence the government 
had the use of the whol amount, free of interest. Debts 
and taxes were paid by it according to “law. Silver and 
vold were not Le val tenders. Ln the same vear, two Amer- 
ical Suips arrived there, having on board about 100,000 
The plan- 
they could 
beng iti tine ol war, ‘and no 
‘They however exchanged it for 
bilis on Imagland; but when the supercargoes went to the 


dollars in guid aud silver, to purchase cotiee. 
ters declined taking specie for their produce; 
wot remit it to Hol: tiici, if 
Dutei slips beimy there. 


custom louse to pay Lhe ¢é rport duty, it Was refused by the 
collector, and thi y were obliged to sell their specie at a 
cCOousiderablie discount lor paper note ‘ to pay their duti a! 
I have had this 
ai GUL govCTiMmMent migit pay its debts to a certain amount 
because if 
revenue,— 
Sut | 
v since come to the conclusion, thatit would be a 


fuswanece olten occur to mv mind to show 


in the same mauner, and thus save inferest; 
Would be ah Operation OWLY In anticipation of 
something like the Exchequer Bills ul teogland. 
ibdVe iOti 
dungerous experimciit, because some ol our members of 
Congress, il tne} hound they could pra debts im this way. 
induced to issue a 
iurecr amount taau Liiey would be gisposed to redeem at the 


Wilhout taxes, ior a sport ime might be 
proper tie; and besides, tt would have an injurious effect 
. . ‘ ) ‘y* | ' | $ : 
upon ie bans. ] ihe possibility Of such 4 measure s being 
| i~pled without fujuring publie credit, it would seen CXpe- 


ugicnutl to Keep trom some peopie as secrets or cage tools are 


kept from chiidren, test they should injure themselves oy 


otiiers iy I ic? ROOVW le ave or tise ot tiv [hie So far l agree 


Wilh Vou O11 lucse supiects. But | cannot consent to your 
> , ’? * f - } . bl ** ‘ * 
uocirine Wiiel pul iu tue absoiute Casc:— that no eneour- 
ageinent Ougit to be given to any class of the community ip 
auvy Case.” 


: lour doctrine may perhaps be correct in a dif- 
icrent condition ot liillngs, but our re/ative position is now 
changed trom what it was dunnug the French revoiution.— 
Phen our people were profitably employed in foreign com- 
merce; and siuce that has been diminished by a new state 
Oi things, they have tound it necessary to seek out other 
‘ moloyiments tor their capital and labor. ‘This led them 
lirst to the better culuvation of our soil, then to puliing 
down old anc erecung new buildings; and finding still they 
iad a jarce Ssurpius ol Mwiney unemploy ed, itt consequence 
of the public debt being paid off, and trom a too large cir- 
culation ef Dank paper and the consequent universal cred- 
it, Tne} undertook, verg innocently, ihe business of manu- 
iacturing, Without d.eaming they should be charged with 
injuring Cominerce or navigation, or be considered as pick- 
ing the pockets of their Southern brethren! On the con- 
trary, they thought they should thereby be doing a service, 
both tothe grower of cotton and grain, by keeping laborers 
here trom emegrating, and at the same time prevent their 
dweiltng houses and workshops from being deserted. Then 
fishermen anc salt makers are of immense benefit to our nay 
igation interests, and if these and others who cannot find 
emproyment in commerce, are obliged to emigrate to the 
West, a part of the imprevements that have been going on 
200 years, must be lost to the public. I know there are 
limits to such Considerations, but no one can give a good 
reason why such people should be obliged te emigrate for 
want of employment, or thet any wilderness, however luxu- 
riant, On the iace of the earth, should be cultivated now, in 
prefereace to 100 years hence. ‘This whole country is 
powerful enough, rich enough, and as happy as any country 
ever Was, or probably ever willbe. Improvement in know.- 
edge and virtue is all we now want. When these things 
are aceuired, the “glory of the nation” will follow of course. 
i do not agree with you ia the doctrine that we cannot er- 





ton. When that petition was published here, 1 happened 
tobe onajury. It was read aloud in presence of & or IU 
of us, and they being farmers and somewhat eciuburrassed 
frem the general depression, all of thein expressed a wish 
that the project would be adopted, U it would make mouc) 
plentier. 
an effect for a moment, aud you may sell your farms tor 10, 
15 or 20) per cent. more than you can how, but in one 
mouth afterwards you would noi be able to buy your tarms 
again ior the sume suins and 20 or 3U or nore per cl. suded. 
The money would be depreciated—some of course be bea- 
etitted and others cheated. 
youug man to buy some acres of land, by lending bin ibe 
mouer and taking a mortgage of 400 doliars. ln 179, he 
sold a cow, and paid the debt! Being illiterate sud pre- 
tending to some Relimion, he tho ght there Was &2 WolLder- 
ful Providence ef Ged in bis being enabled to pay for bts 


* 


NO duubte gentleme nD. suid t. il hika) pave sucD } 


In 1774, my father assisted a) 


farm with the value of a cow, by ibe virtue ef a denger act: 


|port more than we wayort. I refer you to the Chinese.— 
ine planters and farmers complain that prices are too low, 
whereas the chef reason why our foreign trade is dimin- 
ished, is because prices are loo figh. So that if we had 
no duules on foreign goods, we could not export more at 
| these high prices.—-But my paper is out, and | must close, 
wilh my best wishes for your success. 

| P.S. af 1 had been a candidate for Mr. Carey’s prize, 
| 1 -aculd have advised kim to send off 50 loads of those for- 
| €1gRr Scaupstsessces to tbe Vv cst. where they cau get one Of 
<wo bushels of corm for making ashirt. The price here is 
ouly 10 cents! 





From the New Hampshire Patriot. 
Burrato Roap Bitt.---Uur readers will rejoice to learn 
| that this ““tedesal mouster” hus been laid on the tabie of the 
| Llouse of Ri presebiatre S, | robably for the session. This 








| 





by like vei yeas } ri 
d ; 


would bave swallowed up sev- 

Phey say, they livery member of the 
inust be so from imoroviderce of sour Bin i, | New il LiibpsDire Deleg ition voted aguipst the biil. Let 
jurchasing slaves at extravagant prices aud | Congre hounds set by the constitu- 
extending the cultivation of cotion fe \ ond the demand that ‘ Liou, So iur as to aPPPrOprials tiie COMMON funds of the States 
would ! 


‘yervivell them a promt, in the same wianner as Our | to works of internal pa orovements in such sections a- they, 
manufacturers have done, and both have thereby ruimed|in their wisdom, may 


‘Ousider a proinoting the “general 
themselves. ‘The only honest rentedy ts industry and econ- | wellar +” end the constiiution ts readered ineihcient as a 
omy. In iso, | was mm Philadelphia about the ume they | rope of sand: aad the “system” may be carried on, until it 
had meetings to petition Congress to prohibit the exporta-} shall end im the subversion Of our present form, of Govern- 
tion of specie. 1 wrote a few remarks, stating that silver | ment---which will rapidly follow the destruction of the only 
and gold were of no use to the public, but jor exportation, | barner, * hich protects the sovereignty of the States, against 
excepting what was used for oruaments aud to make some _ the inroads of the federal government. 


Now. ] consider these petiiioi ers actuated cl, ri Caurfted tule elect 


. . ' al i ; ! ) 7 . 7. ; Lit it? 
as advocates ivf tena r laws are. are it eral muons Ol tin peopie si ULE. 
debt, and thes 


perhaps from | Ss once break over ti 
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TWENTY-FIRST CONGRESS. 


FIRST SESSION. 





Frivay, May 21. 
Molasses and Rum. 

HOUSE.——Mr. McDvurrim, from the Committee of Ways 
and Means, reported the following bill: 

A bill to reduce the duty on Mola ges, and to allow a 
drawback on spirits, distilled from fo eizn materials. 

Be it enacted &c. That, from and afier the 30th day of 
September, 1830, the duty on Molasses shall be five cents 
per gallon, and no more, and from and after that time, there 
shall be allowed a drawback of fourecents upen every gallon 
of spirits distilled in the United States, or the terntories 
thereof, from foreign molasses, on the exportation thereol, 
ro any foreign port or place, other than the dominions of 
any foreign State, immediately adjoining the United States, 
in the same manner, and on the same conditions, as betore 
the tariff of May the 19th, IS2s. 

The bill being read the first and second time, 

Mr. McDvrriez moved that the bill be engrossed for a 
third reading. 

A call of the House was moved and ordered, but sus- 
pended before the Clerk had got through the roll. 

Mr. Wick.uirre moved to lay the bill on the table, and 
asked for the veas and nays on the motion, which being or- 
dered— 

The question was taken, and the motion decided in the 
negative. Ayes 55, noes 120; and 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, by a large 
majority. 

The House resumed the consideration of the resolution 
reported by Mr. Spencer of New York, a week or two ago, 
for printing 10,000 copies of Mr. Rush's report on the cul- 
ture of Silk. 

Mr. Spencer replied to the objections which had been 
urged on a former occasion to this proposition, contending 
for the established value of the information contained tn 
the report---the great importance of diffusing it through the 
country, inasmuch as silk might be successfully cultivated 
in every part of the Union—--the great value to the country 
of that culture, and the importance of encouraging it by the 
distribution of instruction in the various processes of the 
art; to shew all which he adduced various facts and areu- 
ments. and a number of respectable authorities. Mr. 8. 
concluded by offering a modification of the resolution, by 
order of the Committee on Agriculture, proposing to print 
thousand copies of the report. 

Mr. Haynes, of Geo. moved that the resolution and the 
amendment be laid on the table; and the question being 
put, the motion was negatived—Ayes 71, Noes 92. 

Mr. Poxk, then rose to speak on the subject, but the ex- 
piration of the hour cut off further debate. 

Suspension of the rules. 

This being one of the days allotted by a rule of the House 
for the consideration of private bills— 

Mr. Bent moved that the rule be suspended, for the pur- 
pase of resuming the consideration of the Indian bill. 

, This motion, as usual, produced a good deal of discus- 
sion---it being ¢pposed on the ground that the rules of the 
House ought not to be suspended without the most urgent 
reasons; that there was the strongest obligation on the 
House to pass on the private claims, especially those report- 
ed in favor of, by the committee; that delay was ruinous to 
individuals and ought to be avoided, &c. The motion was 
advocated, on the grounds, that as many private bills had 
been sent to the Senate already as would be there acted on; 
that by leaving the remainder on the calendar, they would 
be in order next session; that as the time fixed for the close 
of the session precluded action on more tian a small portion 
of the bills now before Congress, those of the most impor- 
tance ought to bave the preference, and therefore the con- 
sideration of the Indian bill should not be interre, ted by an 
attention to minor suljects, &e. The motion was opposed 
by Messrs. Burers, Perris, Wurrrirsey, and was support- 
ed by Messrs. Bexr, Jounsox, of Kentucky, Trezvanr, 
and Trompson, of Geo. The debate having continued 
some time, to put an end to it, 

Mr. Pearce demanded the previous question, which was 
seconded---yeas 67, nays 4%. 

Mr. Tavior demanded the yeas and navs on the previous 
question, and being taken, the previous question wus car- 
ried, 123 to 64, and the main question thereby ordered to 
be put. 

On the main question, Mr. Srorrs, cf New York, de- 
manded the yeas and nays, end being so taken, 





; Tr) > TAS “rative : : we , ‘ : . . 
Phe motion to suspend the rule was negatived, [it requir- | time, considered in Committee of the W hole, and on Mr. 


ing two-thirds of the votes to carry it,] the yeas being 107, 
the nays SS. 
Patents. 

The bill from the Senate authorizing a patent, to be is- 
sued to Vincent Rivafinola, an alien (for an original pro- 
cess for separating gold from the earth, &c. in which it is 
found intermixed in the mine) was taken un, and the de- 
bate which took place in Committee of the Whole, was re- 
sumed on the question of ordering the bill to a third read- 
ing. 

An amendment proposed by Mr. Drayton, and modifi- 
ed by Mr. Wiittams, making the provisions general, in 


reference to patents to foreigners, on their paying to our! 


Government the same amount which js required by their 
trovernments from our citizens claiming patents from them, 
wus agree: to. 

Mr. BovLpin moved to amend the bill by adding a pro- 
viso, that pe patent shall be granted unless it sliall appear 








Banner of the ECoustitution. 





to the Superintendent of the Patent Office, that the person 
applying for such patent is the true inventor. 

After a good deal of discussion on these propositions, 
and on the propriety of granting patents to foreigners, the 
bill was ordered to a third reading. 

The Speaxer laid before the House a communication 
of the Secretary of War, relative to a claim for marking 
out a road from Missouri, to Mexico, which was referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 


Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road. 


Mr. Howarp ~ Said that the motion he was about to 
make would, he hoped, be acceded to by the House. 
The session was drawing so rapidly to a close that he 
was fearfol that a bill, in which, not only his immediate 
constituents, but the State of Maryland also, felt a deep 
interest, would not be brought before the House from the 
great pressure of business—he alluded to the bill author- 
izing a subscription to the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road. 
He did not anticipate any opposition to the Bill, and 
there would consequently be no debate. 
a debate, which must have arisen if opposition had been 
made on behalf of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Co. 
was nuw removed, as he understood that one of his col- 
leagues (Mr. WasnincTon) was prepared to offer an a- 
mendment which had received the sanction of those who 
represented the Rail Road Company, and the members 
of the Board of Directors of the Canal Company. Ip 


latter, were largely concerned in a pecuniary point of 
view ; inasmuch as it would obtain for the Canal Compa- 


which was indispensable, and could not be procured in a- 
ny 
Company. Upon this view of the subject, without tres- 
passing upon the time of the House to explain the im- 


the subscription to the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road. 
tleman from Maryland, it was without his knowledge. 


of the Senate to tne bill authorizing surveys, &. 


mentioned. 


seded. 
tional objections to it would cause a debate whict 
would consume the session. 
House, he hoped the motion of Mr. Howaap to suspen 


the private business, would not be agrerd to. 


in opposition. Mr. Barnweut called for a division o 
the question; when, on motion of Mr. Srericere, Mr 
Howarp’s motion was laid on the table. 

negatived. 

Senate bills, and then resolved itself into a committee o 


The House then adjourne i. 





Satrurvay, May 22. 


and Canals, reported a bill to authorize a subscription o 
stock inthe Farmington Canal Company, and in the Hamp 
shire and Hampden Canal Company; which was read, an 
passed to a second reading. 





of useful arts, and to repeal the act heretotore made for tha 
purpose,” pased 2st February, 173, was read the secon 


' 
' 


) Rorrins’ motion, laid on the table. 
| The bill to exempt merchandize imported under certai: 
circumstances, from the operation of the act of the 19th o 
| Mav, 1828S, entitled “An act in alteration of the sever: 
acts imposing duties on imports,” was read the second tim: 
‘considered in Committee of the Whole, and, on motion 
'Mr. McKinley, that it be laid on the table, it was rejectec 
Yeas 16, Nays 26. 

The bill was then amended, and the amendment bein: 
concurred in, 


On the question to engross for a third reading, it was re- 


jected. Yeas 20, Nays 22. 
Yras---Messrs. Barton, Bell, Brown, Burnet, Chamber- 
Dudley, Ellis, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Holmes, Iredell, John 
ston, Livingston, Sanford, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, of Md. 
Sprague, Webster, Woodbury.---20. 
Navys--- Messrs. Adams, Barnard, Benton, Bibb, 
Dickerson, Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, 





Chas: 
Kane 


The prospect of 


this compromise the U. States, as a stockholder in the 


nv the privilege of passing up as high as Harper’s Ferry, 


other manner than with the assent of the Rail Road 


portance of the Road as a National measure, he would 
move to suspend the rule of the House for the especial 
and particular purpose of taking up the Bill authorizing 


Mr. Mercer said if any compromise had been agreed 
on between the two Companies, as suggested by the gen- 


Mr Test hoped the gentleman from Maryland would 
amend his motion, so as to include in it the amendments 


Mr. Duncan said, the House had spent one whole bour 
this morning in debating what business it would take up, 
‘alluding to the debate on the motion to supend the rule 
and take up the Indian bill.) and be hoped it would throw 
away no more time on such questions, but proceed with 
the business in regular order; for if the rule were now| dent and Vice President of the U. 8. 
suspended, other bills might be taken up besides those 


Mr. Witurams said, whatever compromise may have 
taken place between the two companies, the difficulties 
which attended the rail road would not be thereby super- 
It would be opposed an principle, whatever agree- 
ment the companies may have come to on their differen- 
ces; and therefore if the bill were taken up, the constitu- 
In justice, therefore, to the 
claimants whose cases were waiting the decision of the 


Mr. Brown, of Maryland, supported the motion of his 
colleague, in a few remarks, and Mr. Tucker made some 


A motion made by Mr. Perris, to postpone all the or- 
ders, for the purpose of taking up the Senate bills, was 


The House subsequently agreed to take up only the 


the whole, Mr. PoLk in the chair, on several of the same. 


SENATE.—Mr. Rucexes, from the Committee on Roads 


The bill im addition to “an act to promote the progress 


— 
— ete es - 


eg I eee 
King; Knight, McKinley, Marks, Naudain, Robbins, Rug. 
gles, Smith, of 8S. C., Troup, Tyler, White---22, 

The bill rejected by the preceding vote is as follows: 
Be it enacted, &c. That, in all cases where any merchay 
of the United States shall have given an order on a foreig, 
manufacturer or merchant, or his agent or super-caryo ( 
foreign merchandise, previous to the tirst dav of May, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, and shail maky 
it appear, to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Treasy. 
ry, that the said order was given in the regular couse o} 
his business, and that it was notin the power of such mer. 
chant to countermand the said order subsequent to the pas. 
sage of the act of the nineteenth day of May, one thonsap¢ 
eight hundred and twenty eight, entitled “An act in alterg, 
tion of the several acts imposing duties on imports,” and 
where it shall be further made to appear, in hke manne; 
that the said merchandise was imported previous to the firs 
day of September, one thousand eight hundred and twenty. 
eight, the merchandise so imported shall be exempted froiy, 
the operation of the act aforesaid, and be subject only to 
the duties to which it was liable previous to the passage 
of that act. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of the Treasury be authorized and directed to carry ths 
act into effect, by refunding, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, the duties imposed 
by the act aforesaid; provided the said duties have jot 
been returned by drawback on exportation. 

The consideration of the bill authorizing a subscription 
of stock in the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road Company, 
was resumed as amended; and = 

On motion of Mr. Mcxiniey, that the bill be laid on 
the table; it was agreed to by the following vote: 

Y exs— Messrs. Adains, Benton, Bibb, Brown, Dickerson. 
Dudley, Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Iredell, Kane 
King, McKinley, Sanford, Smith, of S. C. Sprague, Troup, 
Tyler, White, Woodbury.---21. 

Nays— Messrs. Barton, Bell, Burnet, Chambers, Chase. 
Foot, Frelinghuysea, Hendricks, Holmes, Johnston, Liv. 
ingston, Marks, Naudain,Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, Sils. 
bee, Smith, of Md. Webster.---19. 

The resolution from the House of Representatives “for 
obtaining the aggregatereturns of the former enumerations 
ef the population of the United States,” was read, and 
passed to a third reading. 

The following resolution and bills were severally taken 
up in Committee of the Whole, and laid on the table on 
motion by Messrs. Smiru, of Md., Benron, Sanrorp, aud 
Sairu, of S.C. 

A resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the U. States, as it respects the election of Presi- 


if 


A bill to exempt alum salt from the payment of duty, 
and to abolish the fishing bounties and allowances. 

An act for the relief of Frederick Raymer, and 

A bill to regulate the publication of the laws of the U. 
States, and of public advertisements. 

Tbe Senate then took up as in committee of the whole, 
the bill to secure in office the faithful collectors and dis- 
bursers of the revenue, and to displace defaulters; bat be- 
'| fore any discussion or vote was had, 

The Senate adjourned. . 
‘The Senate spent some time, early in the day, on Ex- 
\} ecutive business. | 





HOUSE.—Mr. Hupsarp, from the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, reported a bill to provide hereafter for the 
{| payment of 6,000 dollars annually to the Seneca Indians, 
‘|and for other purposes ; which was twice read and com- 
mitted. 

Mr. Bockre, from the Committee on Military pensions, 
to which was referred the bill from the Senate for the re- 
lief of Ransom Mix and Edmund Samuith, reported the 
same with an amendment. 

f Silk. ; 

The House resumed the resolution modified yesterday 
by Mr. Spencer, to read as follows : 

Resolved, That 6000 copies of the Report of the 
Committee on Agriculture, made to this House on the 
13th of March last, with the communication accompany- 
t} ing the same, on the culture and manufacture of silk, and 
-| the like number of copies of Essays on American silk, by 
i} Messrs. Peter S. Duponceau and Jobn D’Homergue, re 
cently published, be printed for the use of the House. 

Mr. PoLk opposed the resolution en the ground that 
(| there was no more propriety in printing and paying for 
ij out of the contingent tund of the House, instructions is 
ihe art and mystery of cultivating silk, than in printing 
and distributing the American Farmer, Taylor’s Arator, 
{a work on Farriery, or any other treatise om any braveb 
[of rural economy, &e. 

Mr. Cuitron also opposed what he considered taxing 
he community some two or three thousand dollars, te 
int books tor the use of members, and to distribute 
-| «mongst their friends ; and argued generally against the 
ractice of voting money out of the Treasury for the pur- 

sase of books for private use. He had no doubt whes 
‘he people recovered their senses—recovered from that 
convulsion, that apoplexy, in which they had been throws 
'y political demagogues, they would rectify this sort of 
retrenchment and reform. He concluded a number of 
-{| remarks of the like train, by moving to lay the resolutions 
on the table, but withdrew it at the request of 

Mr. Spencer, who argued to show that the works which 
‘| was proposed to distribute, were net accessible to the 
:| people generally ; that they were on a subject of immense 
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jmportance to the country, and one which ought to be 
encouraged by the House ; that the cost of the publica- 
ion was insignificant, compared with the value which it 
would be to the whole Union, &c. When Mr. S. con- 
cluded, , 
Mr. Conner moved to lay the resolution on the table ; 
on Which motion the yeas aud nays were ordered, at the 
call of Mr, Baylor, and being taken, 
The motion was negatived—ayes 76, nays 97. 
Mr. CHILTON then renewed his opposition to the reso- 
jytion, and spoke unti! the expiration of the hour. 
> Mr. Srorrs, of New York, by general consent, intro- 
EJuced the following joiut resolution, which was twice 
ead, and ordered to be engrossed for a third reading ; 
‘was subsequently read a third tume, passed, aud sent to the 
PSenale. 7 

Resolved, &c. That the Clerks of the several District 
Band Superior Courts of the United States, be, and they 
Pare hereby directed, to transmit to the Secretary of State 
dhe several returns of the enumeration of the inhabitants 
of the United States, filed ta tovir respective offices, by 
Ejection of the several acts of Congress, passed the Ist 
of March, 1790, 28th Feb. 1800; 26th March, 1516 ; 
vod Ith March, 1820, 

The SPBAKER laid betore the House a letter from the 
Treasurer of the United States, trausmitting copies of tle 
counts of his office, of the receipts and expenditures of 
ie United States, as adjusted at the Treasury, from April 
y, 1828, to Mareb 31, 1529, and from June 1, 1829, to 

eptember 30, 1829. 

' The House ihen resolved itself into a Committee of the 
Role, and took up sé veral printed bills ; after disposing 
bf which, The House adjourned. 


Monpay, May 24. 
SENATE.—Proceedings in our next. 





HOUSE.—Mr. Mexcer presented a memorial from the 
yesapeake and Ohio Canal Company, praying such a 
odibcation of ther charter, as will authorize the com- 
epcement of the western section of their Canal, before 
e completion of the work on the eastern section, aud 
pat Congress will authorize a subscription of Stock, to 
ve said westera section. 
Mr. Verpianck, from the Committee of Ways and 
[eans, reported a bill making additional appropriations 
rthe diplomatic service for the year 1830, |to cover the 
spenses rendered necessary by the death of two Charges 
oda new Minister to Russia.| The bill was committed. 
Silk. 

The House resumed the cousideration of the resolution, 
ported by the Committee on Agriculture, to print 6,000 
opies of certain tracts on the culture of silk. 

Mr. Garruer laid the following resolution on tbe table: 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be re- 
ested to report to this House, at their next session, the 
sbursements made since the adoption of the Federal 
oustitution, under the following heads, viz: Fortifica- 
ons, Lighthouses, Public Debi, Revolutionary and other 
ensions, and Internal Improvements ; showing the a- 
unt disbursed in each year, and in each State and Ter- 


‘ . 
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Removal of the Indians. 
The House then proceeded to the unfinished business 
‘Wednesday last, being the bill providing for the removal 
ithe Indians beyond the river Mississippi—the question 
wing being on a motion for the previous question. This 
estion being announced by the Chair, 
Mr. Clay moved a call of the House ; which being er- 
red. 198 members auswered to their names. 
Mr. Carson moved to suspend further proceedings. 
ts 39, boes 80. 
Un trying the sense of the House on seconding the mo- 
0 for the previous question, only 78 rose, and the mo- 
n was therefore, not seconded by a majority of the 
ouse. 
The question then recurred on the amendment. 
Mr. Bett opposed the amendment, and argued briefly 
atthe bill itself proposed an appropriation only to carry 
lo eflect existing contracts and treaties with the Indian 
nbes, according to their construction by the Government, 
i intreduced no new policy, as was contended by the 
bosition to it. Therefore the amendment was unneces- 
ry. 
Mr. Storrs replied, and contended that no treaty in 
‘ence contained the provision which his amendment 
oposed, and that it was therefore necessary and expedi- 
| ‘ 


Mr. Wayne denied what the amendment assumed, 
nely, that the Cherokees were a nation, independent of 
State of Georgia. He expressed a determination to 
* an opportunity of guing to the foundation of the 
‘tion of Indian rights, and that whatever credit gen- 
men might obtain fora fanciful eloquence, they should 
Lave the benefit ef the argument. 

‘', Witpe called for the reading of the eighth article 
‘he treaty with the Cherokee Indians West of the Mis- 
“PMs of] May 26, 1828, as a reply to the resolution of 
'. Storrs. 

Mr. Vinron argued, that as that treaty was made by the 
‘trokees west of the Mississippi, ii had no binding 
“ton the Cherokees remaining on the east of the 
“issippi. He commented on that treaty as a direct 
“ gross violation of all justice, and expressed the in- 
ration he bad always felt at such an attempt to vi- 
‘le the rights of third persons. 





-~- ~ + ee eee 


Mr. Burces contended that the treaty of 1828 was 
practically a fraud, a deep and lasting disgrace to the 
last admiaistration, and that this bill entailed, by impli- 
cation, a confirmation of that fraud, now attempted to 
be palmed upon this nation; to sustain which opinions 
he adverted to the bistory of the treaty and the cir- 
cumstances growing out of it. 

Mr. Jennincs made a few remarks which were ip-! 
distinct to the reporter. 

Mr. Lewis opposed the amendment, and argued to show | 
that the treaty which had been denounced, was just and’ 
proper, and cited tne treaty with the Indians east of the! 
Mississippi, to show that the bill before the House was in| 
conformity to the settled policy of the Government. He' 
read the Journal to show, that many gentlemen who Op-| 
posed this bill, supported precisely the same provisions in| 
1826, when recommended by a different President; in-| 
ferred from that, that the Oppuysitien to it was a party op- | 
position to the administration, and to the South; that as’! 
this bill was kaown to be the leading measure of the pre 
seut President, it Was an virject ol zreat solicitude with | 
the opposition to deleat it, and therefore called on those | 
who avowed themselves the supporters of the Administra- | 
lion, to sustain tois measure; that if they did not, they | 
would be tarthiess, and traitors to their party. Mr. L. then 
proceeded at some length to vindicate tie policy of the 
bill, and im reply to Messrs Storrs and Evererr. When 
he concluded, 

Mr. Srorrs rose and said, that as a gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Hlempiill) was about to oiler an ameud- 
ment to the bill, of a more extensive elle. t, and which 
would supersede the amendment now betore the House, 
he would withdraw it ucul the question could be taken, on 
that which be (Mr. H.) was about to propose. 

Mr. Everets, of Massachusetts, replied briefly to Mr. 
Lewis’ refereuce to himself, in which, amoug other re- 
inarks, he observed that, if the provisions of the bill were 
precisely the same as those wiici be bad supported in 1826, 
it was singular that the genutleinen who now advocate this 
should have voted againsi that, as was the case with (he 
members from Georgia itself; and be vindicated himsel! 
from the imputation of being influenced in bis course ou 
this subject by party Considerations. 

Mr. TuHompsos, of Ga., tollowed in a short speech in 
support of the bill, and in reply to its opponents. 

Mr. VINTON then took the floor and addressed the House 
two hours against the bill. When he concluded, seven or 
eight members rose; but 

Mr. Desua, having obtained the floor, meved the previous 
question. 

Mr. ‘Tuompson, of Georgia, moved a call of the House. 

Mr. Lamar, of Georgia, deinanded the yeas and nays 
on this mouonu, which beig taken, the call was ordered ny 
a vote of 128 to 2. : 

The roll was then called, when it appeared there were 
seven members ausent, two of whom seon afier eniered 
the Hall, and aiter some ume, 

Mr. Browns moved a suspension of further proceedings, 
which motion was decided by yeas and nays in the aflirma- 
live. 





The motion for the previous question recurring, the 
House divided, and tellers being appointed by the Chair, 
they reported ninety-three for putting the previous question 
and ninety-nine against it. 

Mr. Wayne, of Georgia, then rose and addressed the 
House an hour and a hail in discussing the relative rights 
of the Indians of Georgia, and of the General Govern- 
inent, aad in earnestly advocating the bill, and resisting 
the arguments of those who opposed it. 

Mr. Spencer, of New York, next took the floor, and oc- 
cupied it am hour and a haif ina review of the topics intro- 
duced into the debate, and in stating his objections to the 
bill. He concluded at eight o'clock, when the eall for the 
question was loud and general; and no other gentieman 
rising to address the House, , 

The question was puton the amendment reported by the 
Committee ot the Whole to the bill, viz: that, in executing 
the provisions of the bill, the faith of treaties with the In- 
dians shall not be violated-—and concurred in, ayes 141, 
noes O4. 

Mr. M’ Durrie then rose and said, he was satisfied it 
was the solemn duty of the House, to come to a decision 
on this subject. He was net going into the argument, 
but he wished to say this was a practical question. What- 
ever we may think bere, said he, the State of Georgia | 
has assumed an attitude from which she will not shrink ; | 
and if we refuse to exercise the power which we may con- 
stitutionally assume on this question, the guilt of blood 
may rest upon us. I demand the previous question. 

Tellers were appointed to count the members who re- 
ported 97 for the previous question, aud 98 against it, so 
it was not seconded. 

Mr. Hempnict then rose to propose a substitute for the 
bill, which was (as nearly as its substance could be ga- 
thered from the reading of it by the Clerk) to provide for 
the appointment of three Commissioners by the Prisident 
and Senate, net to be residents of any of the States imme- 
diately interested, who should go through the Indian 
Tribes, east of the Mississippi, and ascertain their dispo- 
sition to emigrate—then te explore the country west of 
the Mississippi. and ascertain the quality and extent of 
the country which could be offered to the Indians, in ex- 
change for their lands east of the river, and on what 
terms they would make the exchange, dispose of their im- 
provements Xc. and remove, and report the whole to the 
President, to be laid before Congress at its next session ; 
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and appropriates 36,000 dollars to carry the provisions in- 
to effect. 

Mr. H. said it was not his intention to go into a discus- 
sion of the bill. But this had been called a party question, 
and the advocates of the bill had appealed to the friends 


_of the Administration to support the President in this mea- 
sure. 


He denied that party feelings influenced him. 
The President had not a better friend than himself in the 
whole nation ; but, on a question involving, as this did, the 
moral and political character of the country, he could not 
yield up his own judgment to his regard for the Presidsnt. 
Mr. H. then briefly explained the object of his amendment, 
which was to obtain full information, and enable Congress 
to act understandingly on the important question. The 
original bill proposed to place balf a million of dollars in 
the hands of the Executive, to effect a removal of the In- 
diaus. ‘This was too great a responsibility for any execu- 
tive. The House should take the measure into its own 
hands, and indicate the mode and manner in which it 


| should be eflected. 


Mr. Tuompson, of Georgia, said he had forborne to 
take up the time of the House in delivering his views at 
large on the bill, and he was therefore privileged, he 
thought, in again demanding the previous question. (which 
would of course put by the amendment. | Accerdingly. 

Tellers were appointed fo count the House, who report- 
ed 98in favor of, and 98 against the previous question. 
Tbe Speaker voted in the affirmative—so the motion 
forthe previous question was seconded. 

Mr. Vinron moved a call of the House, and Mr. Wir- 
LiaMs demanded the yeas and nays, which, being taken, 
the motion for acall of the House was negatived ayes 
8O0noes 115. 

Mr. Micter, of Pa. then said he could not permit the 
main question to be taken without one more effort to ar- 
rest this measure. He therefore moved to lav the bill on 
the table, and called for the yeas and nays, which were or- 
dered to be taken, and the motion was negatived—ayes 94 
noes 103. 

Mr. Bares then observed that there was a gentleman 
absent from indisposition who could not vote to wight on 
the bill, and to give him an opportunity to-morrow, moved 
an adjournment, and called for the Yeas and Nays, which 
were negatived—Ayes 84, Noes 112. 

The previous question was then put “Shall the main 
question be now put?” and the votes being 99 to 99, the 
SPEAKER voted with the aves and decided the question in 
the affirmative. 

So the main question was at hast put “Shall the bill be 
read a third time?” and was decided in the afirma- 
tive—yeas 102, nays 97 

‘The only variation between the last vote and the pre- 
ceding votes on the previous question, &ec. was, that just 
before the final vote, Mr. Dickerson (who bad been pre- 
viously absent from indisposition) came in and voted 
against the third reading—and Messrs. Dwicur, For», 
Ramsay and Scorr, who voted against the previous ques- 
tion, because, as was understood, it superseded Mr. Hemr- 
HILL’s amendment, voted for the third reading, after that 
amendment was set aside by the previous question. | 

At 10 o’clock, the House adjourned. 





———— a 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING, MAY 26, 1830. 
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Several articles intended for publication this day have 
been unavoidably excluded. 





Gipron Tomirnson has been elected a Senator of the 
United States from the State of Connecticut, for six years 
from the 3d day of March next, to succeed Mr. Wiivey. 





It is understood that the President of the United 
States on monday last transmitted to the Senate a Mes- 
sage nominating Jonn Ranpotpu of Virginia,to be Minis- 
terto Russia,and Heman ALLen of Vermont (late Minia- 
ter to Chili) to be charge d’ Affaires to Brazil. 

The question on the passage of the Indian bill, was not 
taken yesterday owing to the rejection of a motion for the 
previous question, by a vote of 99 to 98, the effect of 
which, by the rules of the bouse, was to postpone the bill 
for one day. 


The bill making an appropriation for the Maysville 
and Lexington road, had not up to yesterday, been re- 
turned by the President,to the House in which it originated. 
Intense anxiety on the subject prevails. 





There is not on the earth a people who are so perpetual- 
ly boasting of the liberty they enjoy, as the inhabitants of 
this Republic. ‘The word “iiberty” 1s ever in the mouths 
of those who wish to ingratiate themselves with the sove- 
reign bestowers of oflice, and these latter suffer themselves 
to be deceived into the belief, that those who talk most 
wbout the liberty of the people, are their best friends. The 
term, however, like the British shilling, which once con- 
tained the twentieth part of a pound of silver, has lost its 
original import, and is no longer expressive of that freedom 
which constitutes the very essence of republican principles. 
What 1s liberty? Does it consist merely in the right of se- 
lecting rulers? Does it consist alone in the privilege of 
investigating, through the press, the claims and character of 
those whe aspire to office, or have attained its occupancy? 
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Does it consist solely in the right of speaking one’s mind 
upon men and measures, or of thinking upon religious doc- 
trines without fear of the inquisition! Or does it consist in 
a mere exemption from imprisonment, where no just cause 
exists for an arrest’! Clearly not. The enjoyment of one, 
or-even of all these privileges, valuable and highly to be 
prized as they are, would, without the other essentials of 
liberty, be of litthe account. There would yet be wanting 
the privilege of obtaining one’s living, of advancing one’s 
comfort and prosperity, and of availing one’s self of those 
physical and mental energies with which Heaven and na- 
ture have endowed us. Of what consequence is it to an 
individual, that he should be able to vote for members of 
Congress, to scrutinize their pretensions through the col- 
umns of a newspaper, to condemn their measures at the 
polls orata county meeting, and to feel secure from a jail 
whilst leading an innocent life, if he is prevented by the 
laws of his country, from sowing his land with the seed 
which is best adapted to the soil and climate, and from = di- 
recting his attention to those pursuits tor which his educa- 
tion, turn of mind, physical strength and pecuniary means 
best qualify him! 

But is it true, that in this country, in this boasted land 
of liberty, it is really unlawful for any citizen to act as he 
pleases in this matter!’ We answer, unhesitatingly, ves. 
Laws indeed are not enacted, declaring in direct terms, 
that such and such pursuits are not lawful, but the same ead 
is accomplished by indirect means. And of what conse- 

quence is it to a man who is injured or ruined in his prop- 
erty, whether the evil come through a direct, or an indirect 
channel! Ifa Jersey farmer raises poultry and eggs, fruits 
and vegetables for the Philadelphia and New York mar- 
kets, and in return therefor, receives groceries and dry 
goods, what difference would it make to him, whether a 
law was passed prohibiting him from cultivating his land in 
this its most productive way, or whether one was passed 
prohibiting him from receiving groceries and dry goods 
from the only people who could give hima good price for 
his products! Any one can see, that such a law would 
drive him from a profitable pursuit to one less profitable, 
for his only motive in raising poultry and eggs, fruits and 
vegetables was, that he could make more out of his land in 
that way, thatin any other. Would not therefore great in- 
justice be done the Jersey farmer, by such a restriction up- 
on his freedom of industry!’ The answer to this question, 
cannot be other than an aflirmative one, and especially if it 
could be made to appear, that the power to enact such a 
law was not conferred upon thé Legislature of Jersey by 
the constitution which its members were sworn to observe. 

Apply then this principle and this reasoning to the actu- 
al condition of the Southern and South Western planters. 
The soil and climate of the Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Tennessee and a part of Virginia, 
are particularly adapted for the culture of cotton. By the 
planting of cotton, the capital, land and labor of the inhabi- 
tants, will produce a larger profit, a greater rent, and high- 
er wages, than any other species of agriculture to which in 
those States they can be applied. Would it be right, would 
it be just, would it be generous, even if it were lawful, for 
any of their sister States, to destroy these natural advauta- 
ges, merely for the sake of advancing their own local inter- 
ests? Would it be equitable for Rhode Island, per exam- 
ple, to say, that as Pawtucket ean only thrive by compelling 
South Carolina to raise one dollar’s worth of wheat with the 
same capital and labor that can produce two dollars worth 
of cotton, that therefore she must be made a victim! We 

can hardly bring ourselves to believe that such selfish and 
unpatriotic motives could operate upon the minds of any 
great portion of our Northern fellow citizens, if they could 
only be made to see the operation of the tariff policy upon 
the interests of their Southern brethren. That they would 
knowingly and wilfully consent to the oppression of those 
whose rights should be as dear to them as their own, we 
will reluctantly admit, and before we can be convinced, 
that the restrictive system is to be fastened upon the coun- 
try, as a feature of permanent policy, we must change our 
opinion of the moral qualities of those to whose understand- 
ings we shall persevere in appealing, through the columns 
of this journal, so long as there remains a hope, that their 
reason and sense of justice have not abandened their seats. 





There are many people who fancy that there is nothing 
in names, and who even believe that a rose would smell as 
sweet under any other name. J acts however exist in op- 
position to this theory, as we shall undertake to shew. We 
all know the story of the rogue who wished to entice an in- 
nocent young friend to act the part of an accomplice in rob- 
bing a stable. He first proposed to him to join him in 
stealing ahorse. ‘The word sfea/ struck the cars of the un- 
initiated youth with horror. He could not think of becom- 
inva thief. “Well,” said the other, “we won't steal him. 
we'll only go and take him.” This term, however, still ex- 
cited his qualms. Without the permission of the owner, he 
thought that although there was some difference between 
stealing and taking without leave, yet the latter still had a 
considerable degree of criminality about it, which his con- 
scientious scruples could not overcome. “Then,” said the 
eunning seducer, “Pil tell you what we'll do—We’ll go 
and nim him.” The harmless and incomprehensible sound 
of this word, (which in the vocabulary of thieves means 
simply to appropriate to yourself what belongs to another,) 
had the desired effect. ‘The act of stealing, by being mys- 
tified under another name of no definite meaning, complete- 
ty reconciled the deluded victim of another’s profligacy, and 
sent him to the gallows. 


sembles that of the man who was humbugged with the term | 
nim. If there exists any where a tax-hating, a monopoly- | 
abhorring people, it is the people of the United States.— | 
The very sound of the word tax (except in time of war, | 
when they will bear taxation as well as any other people) 


would shudder at the bare sight of a tax collector. 


would be diflicult to raise ten cents a head upon the popu- 


even for so important a purpose as filling our magazines 
with gunpowder and arms, to be ready for defence in case 
of a wer. But only call taxation the “American System,” 
and all the purse strings of the people are unloosed as if by 
a charm, and instead of cents, they pour out most freely 
their dollars. "Those who would grudge fifty cents lor the 
support of goverament, Ua tax collector should call for at, 
most cheerfully pay filty dollars for the support of private 
individual monopolists, if the merchant, who acts as agent 
for the custom house, happens to call for the money, and 
especially if he does it in that gradual way, that takes only 
a little of it at a time, whenever the payer wants to buy a 
little tea, coffee, sugar, salt, dry goods, tron, or spirits, at 
his store. Let it not therefore be supposed, that there 1s 
nothing in names. We have now before us an example of 
a whole nation’s being cajoled out of about sixty millions 
of dollars a year, merely by the substitution of one name 
for another, for we are convinced, that if the protection of 
manufactures had been proposed to be accomplished by a 
direct tax of one million a year, no “general welfare” ma- 
jority in Congress, could ever have been found to lay so 
trifling a contribution. 


A Philadelphia paper of the 16th May, says: 


Messrs. Woodworth & Co. in Kensington. It is a machine 
propelled by steam, for trimming boards, plaining them, 
and preparing them with grooves and tongues, for house 
floors. ‘The whole is done with artonishing rapidity and 
precision-—a single machine, it is said, performing the 
work of ten meu.” 

If the above statement be correct, we shall have next 
winter. petitions to Congress, from the mechanics of Phila- 
delphia, complaining most bitterly against the introduction 
of this labor-saving machine, which takes the bread out of 
the mouths of nine-tenths of the carpenters, and cannot 
fail to increase the number of the females who are strug- 
vling for a living, owing to the loss of work experienced 
by their husbands and fathers, the ship-carpenters, rope- 
makers, riggers, sievidores, svil-makers, &c. 

Labor-saving machines and Tariffs produce for the mo- 
ment, the same results as regards the interests of the ope- 
rative classes. ‘They deprive people of employment. Bat 
there is this wide difference between them in their ulti- 
mate effects. Labor-saving machines make the capital of 
the country encrease faster than it would otherwise do, 
whereas Tariffs prevent it from encreasing. If one man 
can do what it used to take ten men to do, it is very clear, 
that the labor of the other nine can be applied to something 
else, and whatever that something else mny be, whether it 
be more or less, it is an addition to what the whole ten 
used to produce before. But the eflect of the tariff policy 
is to resort to the most laborious process, that is, to the 
least labor-saving mode, of producing a commodity, and 
consequently its operation is to require ten men to do what 
a less number could do before. ‘Thus a farmer in Penn- 
sylvania, we will suppose, wants five yards of cloth. He 
works hard ten days and produces a barrel of flour, which 
he could sell in Philadelphia for five yards of foreign cloth, 
if the high duty system did not stand in his way. That 
system, by imposing a duty of onedollar and elevencents per 
square yard, upon all foreign cloth, which costs abroad one 
dollar and one cent persquare yard, reduces him tothe neces- 
sity of exchanging his barrel of flour for less than two yards 
and a half of precisely the same quality of domestic manufac- 
ture. In other words, he must work twenty days instead 
of ten, in order to get his five yards of cloth; that is, in 
plain English, he must work ten days to earn the true 
vaiue of the cloth, and ten days besides, to earn a greater 
sum to put into the pockets of the monopolist for those 
special benefit he is taxed. 

The high duty policy is at war with all the exertions 
which are making at this day, by men of science and ge- 
nius, to advance the temporal happiness of the human fa- 
mily. Its tendency is to defeat not only the intreduction 
of labor-saving machinery in manufacturing pursuits, but 
also in agricultural employments, for whatever enables one 
man to do what before it required ten to perform, is looked 
upon as throwing people out of employment. The time 
once was, when by universal consent, the man who could 
make two blades of grass grow where one only grew before, 
was looked upon as a public benefactor, whereas, at the 
present day, he who wishes to put two coats upon a poor 
man’s back at the price that he has to pay for one, is de- 
nounced as an enemy to the prosperity of the people, and 
what is the worst of it, the people themselves join in the 
denunciation. 

Several members of Congress have expressed to us their 
belief, that nothing is wanted to overthrow the scheme of 
taxation which has been imposed upon the country under 
the specious but deceptive title of the “American System,” 
but a knowledge on the part of the people, that they are 
really taxed. The great fall in prices which has taken 
place since the year 1815, (when prices were feally in- 





The actual posture of the American people, precisely re- 


*“ We looked in, a few days since, upon the works of 


“= 


inflated by depreciated paper money) owing to the rey, 

of peace, the restoration of the currency, increased Li 
in the arts of agriculture, manufacturing and NAVipatioy 
and above all by the vast improvements in labor.sa, . 


machinery which have characterized the last fifteen y,, : 


carries with it an impression so odious, that many of them | has been so generally ascribed to the tariff, that people 
In the | because they get goods cheaper now than they 
shape of a tax, so called in downright plain English, it) do, have absolutely forgotten that they are taxed abou 


siaty millions of dollars. They have therefore. SUZ Te<te4 
‘ ) j ges! 


lation. for all the roads that could be surveyed in an age, or} to us, the plan of bringing this subject into the yiey i 


the public, through our paper, in detail, so that every j). 
dividual who sees it, may be able to calculate precis ly 
how much tax he pays in @ year for the consumption ¢ DE 
his family. With this request we have promised to com. 
ply, but as the list will be a very long one, and will om, 
brace more articles than we can publish at one time, we yas © 
have concluded to give it, in small portions, so that if, = 
of the country papers with which we exchange, are },. ‘ 

clined to unite with us in knocking off the scales from «, y 
people’s eyes, we feel very contident, that “a long pul 
and a strong pul! anda pull altogether,”* will upset the 
rickety fabric, which has already received a blow, tha 
has made some of its architects quake. It must be yy. 
dent toevery patriot, that if the eyes of the ation eoy)j 
be opened on this momentous question, by a mere appe, — 
to the common sense of the nation, the result would } ; 
most propitious to the future happiness and tran: 














jUillity 


of the Union. No exertions theretore ought to be sya. Lar 
ed, and we do most earnestly recommend the adoptiog f —— 
the following etheient and praiseworthy plan to ditty ~ 
light on this subject, which one of the Representatiys aver 
from a Northern State, bas assured us he intends to 4 log perel 
during the summer ud fa 

It is to select from the listof taxes which we shal! pile acise 
lish, the mest prominent items which bear upon bis par “ee 

‘ 


ticular section of -ountry, have them printed at bis ow 
expense, ina handbill, under the head of “Taxes! Taxu oe 


one be stuck up at every store, mill, tavern and black. 





creased by the war expenses of importation, and artificially 
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smith’s shop in his whole district, even at the hazard ¢ 
losing his re-election in this effort to serve the people an 
to save the Union. If such a course were imitated by, 
single individual in every county of the tweaty-fom 
States, and surely there cannot be a county where the 
is not one man zealous to the extent of five dollars anda 
little trouble in the canse of the country, the most happy ¢ 
fects would follow. Instead of splendid orations upon th 
beauties of the glorious American System over a jal) 
groaning under the weight of barbacued hogs, and whiske: 
we should hear another sort of eloquence of far more p 
tent influence. We should hear the farmers’ wives w 
daughters extolling the patriotic Congress which bad e 
abled them to put two spoons-full of tea or coffee int 
the pot at the price that one spoon-full used to cost before 
We should hear them argue with their husbands and f 
thers, and exert their irresistable oratory in favor of th 
system which should enable them for the same money t 
make their tea and coffee a little sweeter. We shou! 
hear them at the store calculating how many pounds les 
of butter, or how many dozen less of eggs, would buy, uw 
der the Free Trade or poor MAN’s sysTEM, a peck of salt 
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a gown or a hat, ora frock for the little girl, or a jacke ith 
and trowsers for the little boy. We should see the farm re 
_ . . . : . , a 
himself at the shop of the blacksmith expatiating upon tx g 


advantages he would derive from being able to purchase a it 
half its present price—the iron out of which is made li ip 
plough-shares, horse-shoes, chains, chain-traces, harrow 
spades, shovels, axes, hinges, bolts, nails, hammers, spikes 
brads, screws, hoops for his tubs and casks, hooks, staples 
window and door fastenings, steel yards, cutting knives, sto’ 
pipes, reaping hooks, scythes and sickles, and various othe 
articles. Even the blacksmith, whilst leaning on his anvil 
would begin to calculate how much he should gain bj 
reduction of the price of his anvils, vices, sledges, a 
tongs. We should see the miller calculate how much 
should gain by a reduction of three cents per pound @ 
of the four he now pays upon his cranks and irons. 
fine, there would be raised up every where, an anti-usele 
tax-paying-society, who would have a fellow feeling tor the 
brethren of the South, and who would unite in the declat 
tion—* our Federal Union—it must be preserved,” by! 
removal of odious and unconstitutional taxes, and by lett) 
each portion of the confederacy enjoy its rightful share 
its blessings. 
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